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U of  T,  OISE  Merger 
Wins  Broad  Support 


by  Karina  Dahlin 

The  merger  of  the  Faculty 
of  Education  and  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  is 
receiving  widespread  support. 

The  merger  agreement  — formally 
known  as  A Proposal  for  Integrating 
OISE  8c  FEUT  within  the 
University  of  Toronto  — was 
reached  Nov.  3 and  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  & Training 
Nov.  18.  Both  opposition  parties  at 
Queen’s  Park  have  expressed  their 
support  as  have  the  Ontario  Teachers 
Federation  and  the  faculty  council 
of  the  Faculty  of  Education.  On  Nov. 
22  the  board  of  OISE  approved  the 
deal  in  an  18-1  vote  with  four  ab- 
stentions and  last  week  the 
University’s  Academic  and  Business 
Boards  gave  it  unanimous  approval. 
The  proposal  goes  before  Governing 
Council  Dec.  14. 

The  agreement  takes  effect  July  1, 
1996.  It  is  “cause  for  great  celebra- 
tion,” said  Joan  Green,  a member  of 
Governing  Council  and  director  of 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Education. 
Green,  who  acted  as  an  adviser  to 
the  University’s  negotiating  team, 
said  generosity  of  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence was  demonstrated  by  every- 
one at  the  negotiating  table.  It  is  a 


victory,  she  said,  that  the  needs  of 
both  institutions  are  being  met. 

Green  believes  the  merger  will  lead 
to  better  teachers  and  teaching.  “I 
think  it  will  provide  new  avenues  to 
connect  classroom  practice  with  re- 
search. Most  teachers  will  tell  you 
their  best  work  is  accomplished  when 
they  have  a chance  to  reflect  on  what 
they  have  done,  with  their  colleagues 
in  settings  that  are  helpful  to  real 
analysis.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
combination  of  institutions  will  offer 
an  environment  where  that  can  hap- 
pen with  much  greater  success  than 
it  has  in  the  past.” 

The  agreement  is  “terrific”  for 
OISE,  said  Jane  Knox,  chair  of 
OISE’s  board  of  governors  and  a 
professor  of  psychology  at  Queen’s 
University.  OISE’s  current  mandate 
will  be  protected  but  also  broadened, 
she  said.  The  merger  of  OISE’s  grad- 
uate work  and  FEUT’s  undergradu- 
ate work  offers  potential  for  change, 
“but  change  in  an  expanding,  en- 
hanced way  rather  than  a reduction 
or  contraction.  I think  there  are  some 
very  exciting  possibilities.” 

President  Robert  Prichard  said 
that  by  combining  the  strengths  and 
resources  of  OISE  and  FEUT  “we 
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Two  from  Medicine 
Are  Rhodes  Scholars 


Two  Faculty  of  Medicine 

students  have  been  named 
Rhodes  scholarship  winners. 

Roshni  Dasgupta,  in  third  year, 
and  Rakesh  Suri,  a fourth-year 
student,  are  among  11  Canadian 


Memories  of 
a men’s  club 

Hart  House  is  75  years  old  and 
full  of  life.  Pages  8,  9 

She  took  the  jump 

Once  upon  a time  Louise  Oliver 
was  shy.  Today  she  is  president  of  the 
staff  association.  Profile.  Page  5 


The  witless  IQjtest 

Writer  Mavis  Gallant  went  to 
many  different  schools  and  learned 
something  about  intelligence  tests. 
Bits  and  Pieces.  Page  11. 


winners  who  will  receive  $50,000  to 
study  at  the  University  of  Oxford  for 
two  years. 

Dasgupta,  22,  of  Regina,  received 
the  faculty’s  John  Copp  Prize  for 
academic  excellence  in  1994  and  is 
co-captain  of  theVarsity  track-and- 
field  team.  Her  volunteer  activities 
extend  to  Casey  House  Hospice  for 
terminal  AIDS  patients,  Street  Kids 
International  and  the  Special 
Olympics. 

At  Oxford  Dasgupta  hopes  to 
conduct  research  into  surgical  tech- 
niques and  will  return  to  U of  T to 
finish  her  education.  Eventually  she 
hopes  for  a career  in  surgery. 

Suri,  23,  of  Winnipeg,  received  the 
Walter  F.  Watkins  Scholarship  in 
1992  and  1993  from  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  for  outstanding  academic 
achievement  and  a Terry  Fox  Human- 
itarian Award  four  years  in  a row. 

At  Oxford  Suri  hopes  to  enrol  in 
a master’s  of  clinical  medicine,  spe- 
cializing in  surgery.  Eventually  he 
would  like  to  spend  a number  of 
years  working  in  the  developing 
world  and  then  as  a medical 
specialist  in  Canada. 

Rhodes  scholars  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  academic  achievement  as 
well  as  leadership  and  participation 
in  community  activities. 


Seasonal  Songs 


Friends  of  Victoria  University  Library  bring  some  holiday  cheer  into  Burwash  Hall  during  a carol  sing  Dec.  5. 
Clockwise  from  bottom  left,  Neil  Thompson,  Cecily  Stone,  Nancy  Ruhnke  and  Ted  Rathe  lift  their  voices  in  song. 


Government  Presses  Universities 
for  Research  Ethics  Guidelines 


by  Karina  Dahlin 

Canadian  universities  that 

want  funding  from  the  three 
major  federal  granting  councils  must 
establish  guidelines  for  ethical  re- 
search practices.  If  the  guidelines  are 
not  in  place  by  the  end  of  June  1995 
the  institutions  and  their  researchers 
may  not  be  eligible  for  funding,  a 
press  conference  at  Toronto’s 
Sheraton  Centre  heard  Nov.  30. 

The  media  briefing  was  held  after 
a closed  two-day  conference  on  in- 
tegrity in  research,  sponsored  by  the 
three  granting  councils  and  the 
Association  of  Universities  8c 
Colleges  of  Canada  (AUCC).  The 


conference  was  the  first  collabora- 
tion of  its  kind  among  the  presidents 
of  the  four  organizations.  It  was  or- 
ganized after  recent  reviews  of  re- 
search misconduct,  notably  those 
conducted  after  Concordia  University 
faculty  member  Valery  Fabrikant  shot 
and  killed  four  people  in  August  1992. 

The  requirement  that  universities 
formulate  ethics  guidelines  is  part  of 
a joint  strategy  announced  by  the 
three  councils  earlier  this  year.  While 
the  guidelines  must  be  prepared  by 
each  university,  they  must  also  meet 
certain  standards  set  by  the  councils. 

Professor  Heather  Munroe-Blum, 
vice-president  (research  and  inter- 
national relations),  said  in  an 


interview  that  U of  T is  “way  ahead 
of  the  game”  and  has  had  a research 
integrity  policy  in  place  for  several 
years.  Furthermore  a number  of 
academic  divisions  have  formulated 
individual  guidelines  and  others  are 
in  the  process  of  doing  so.  Her  goal 
is  to  have  all  divisional  guidelines  in 
place  by  March  1995. 

Delegates  to  the  conference  took 
part  in  six  workshops  — collection 
and  interpretation  of  data;  publica- 
tion and  authorship;  financial  ac- 
countability; power  relationships; 
peer  review;  and  ethical  guidelines. 
Approximately  40  recommendations 
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Scarborough  acknowledges  TAs 

Susan  Dicklich  and  Alexander  Marusich  received 
1993-94  teaching  assistant  awards  from  Scarborough  College. 
Dicklich,  a political  science  TA,  was  praised  by  students  and 
professors  for  being  knowledgeable,  organized,  always  willing 
to  listen  and  responding  to  discussions  with  “constructive 
humour.”  Marusich  of  sociology  was  lauded  for  his  ability  to 
adapt  to  different  teaching  methods,  his  skill  in  handling 
student  questions  and  the  fairness  of  his  marking.  The  awards, 
given  for  outstanding  contribution  and  support  of  under- 
graduate programs,  were  presented  at  the  college’s  honours 
reception  Nov.  24. 


Olson  receives  Swedish  degree 

Professor  David  Olson  of  the  Centre  for  Applied 
Cognitive  Science  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  has  received  an  honorary  doctorate  from  the 
University  of  Gothenberg  in  Sweden.  The  award  was  given 


in  recognition  of  his  frequent  contacts  with  the  faculty  of 
psychology  in  Gothenberg  and  his  work  on  the  psychology  of 
language  and  literacy. 


Franklin  honoured  again 

University  Professor  Emerita  Ursula  Franklin  of 
the  Department  of  Metallurgy  8c  Materials  Science  has 
received  another  honorary  doctorate,  this  time  from  the 
University  of  Winnipeg.  The  award  was  bestowed  during 


the  university’s  convocation  ceremonies  Nov  23.  The 
much-decorated  scientist  and  peace  activist  has  “more 
than  15”  honorary  degrees,  she  says.  This  fall  she  also 
won  the  Thakore  Award  for  life-long  contributions  to 
peace  and  international  understanding,  an  award  co- 
sponsored by  the  Institute  for  the  Humanities  of  Simon 
Fraser  University  and  the  Thakore  Foundation  of 
Vancouver  which  promotes  the  teaching  and  practice  of 
the  philosophy  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  as  it  relates  to  peace 
and  understanding. 


Missen  recognized  for  excellence 

Professor  Ronald  Missen  of  the  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering  8c  Applied  Chemistry  has  received  a 
medal  for  engineering  excellence  from  the  organization 
Professional  Engineers  Ontario.  The  award  was  presented 
Nov.  19  at  the  association’s  annual  awards  gala  and  recognized 
Missen’s  contribution  to  improving  the  efficiency  of  Canada’s 
chemical  process  industry. 


TAs  vote  to  join  CUPE 

Teaching  assistants  have  voted  to  leave  the  Canadian  union 
of  Educational  Workers  and  join  the  Canadian  Union  of  Public 
Employees.  The  vote  took  place  last  month.  CUEW  represents  13,000 
teaching  assistants  at  1 1 post-secondary  institutions  in  Alberta,  Manitoba, 
Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario.  At  U of  T more  than  270  members  cast  bal- 
lots and  93  percent  voted  in  favour  of  joining  CUPE.  One  of  the  issues 
in  the  vote  was  CUEW* s “astounding”  deficit  of  $290,000,  says  a news 
release  from  the  U of  T local.  Another  factor  that  may  have  influenced 
voters  is  that  CUPE’s  membership  dues  rate  is  more  than  40  percent  lower 
than  that  of  CUEW.  U of  T has  approximately  3,000  teaching  assistants 
and  student  instructors. 


Fraser  named  Massey  master 

John  Fraser,  former  editor  of  Saturday  Night  magazine,  will 
be  the  fourth  master  of  Massey  College.  His  seven-year  appointment  takes 
effect  July  1 when  he  replaces  current  master  Ann  Saddlemyer.  The 
selection  of  Fraser  was  announced  Dec.  2 and  is  expected  to  be  formal- 
ized next  month.  Fraser  has  been  an  associate  fellow  of  Massey  College 
since  1990;  he  is  currently  senior  resident  and  chair  of  the  college’s 
fundraising  campaign. 


Talks  at  an  impasse 

Talks  between  the  administration  and  the  U of  T Faculty 
Association  aimed  at  ending  a three-year  impasse  over  changes  to  the 
academic  appointments  policy  have  failed  for  the  second  time.  Professor 
Michael  Marrus,  chair  of  Academic  Board,  told  the  board  Nov.  3 that 
the  two  sides  could  not  agree  on  which  changes  to  incorporate  into  the 
policy.  Marrus  represented  the  board  — which  approved  the  changes  in 
June  1992  — on  a five-member  team  appointed  by  Provost  Adel  Sedra 
to  negotiate  with  UTFA.  UTFA  asked  Sedra  in  February  to  reopen  dis- 
cussions on  the  1991  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  to  Review  the 
Policy  8e  Procedures  on  Academic  Appointments.  That  report 
proposed  changes  to  the  academic  appointments  policy  but  many  were 
rejected  by  UTFA  in  1991.  Among  other  things,  the  two  sides  clashed 
over  job  security  for  tutors  and  senior  tutors.  Under  the  Memorandum 
of  Agreement  between  Governing  Council  and  UTFA,  consensus  is 
needed  for  policy  changes. 


Merger  Woman  of  Words 


~ Continued  from  Page  1 ~ 
can  build  a new  faculty  that  should 
emerge  as  one  of  the  finest  academ- 
ic centres  in  the  world  dedicated  to 
the  discipline  of  education.” 

Professor  Arthur  Kruger,  director 
of  OISE,  said  the  agreement  is  a good 
one.  “Given  the  fact  there  had  to  be 
give  and  take  among  three  parties 
[OISE,  U of  T and  the  government], 
I think  we  all  came  out  very  well.” 

Faculty  at  OISE  “overwhelming- 
ly” support  the  deal,  Kruger  said, 
while  support  staff  have  some  reser- 
vations. Many  will  experience  “dis- 
ruptions in  their  lives.  But  many  un- 
derstand that  if  we  stayed  as  we  were, 
there  would  also  have  been  disrup- 
tions. It  will  be  a difficult  period  but  on 
balance  they  are  better  off  with  all  of  the 
assurances  they  have  in  the  agreement, 
which  they  would  not  have  had  with- 
out the  agreement.” 

After  Governing  Council  approval 
two  task  forces  will  be  struck  to  devel- 
op plans  for  a smooth  transition  — 
one  on  academic  integration,  the  other 
on  administrative  integration. 

OISE  and  the  Faculty  of  Education 
have  agreed  not  to  hire  new  adminis- 
trative staff  without  first  consulting 
each  other  and  will  only  hire  faculty 
members  for  positions  already  adver- 
tised. A search  committee  will  be  struck 
to  find  a dean  for  the  new  faculty 
(Kruger  said  he  is  not  a candidate);  the 
appointment  of  the  first  dean  is  subject 
to  approval  by  OISE’s  current  board. 

The  budget  of  the  new  faculty  will 
consist  ofFEUT s current  and  project- 
ed budget  until  2005  and  OISE’s  cur- 
rent budget,  less  8.6  percent  to  reflect  the 
savings  from  the  merger.  However,  a 
$10  million  transition  fund  will  be  cre- 
ated to  pay  for  severance  packages 
and  other  costs  of  restructuring. 

Employees  of  OISE  become 
employees  of  U of  T.  This  means  that 
tenured  and  tenure-stream  faculty  at 
OISE  become  tenured  and  tenure- 
stream  at  U of  T.  Collective  agree- 
ments at  OISE  are  binding  on  U of  T 
and  the  leaders  of  the  two  institu- 
tions wall  make  every  effort  to  mini- 
mize redundancies  and  relocate 
affected  employees  within  U of  T. 

U of  T will  assume  the  liabilities 
and  assets  of  OISE,  including  the 
institute’s  deficit  and  the  Bloor  St. 
building,  which  U of  T may  purchase 
for  $1  in  2000. 


Mavis  Gallant,  a Montreal-born  author  who  lives  in  Paris,  France,  received 
an  honorary  degree  at  fall  convocation  Nov.  21.  The  1981  Governor-General’s 
Literary  Award  winner  spoke  about  her  school  years,  IQ  tests  and  writing 
upside  down.  Her  speech  is  excerpted  on  page  11.  Other  honorary  graduates  were 
Sir  David  Cox,  an  influential  British  statistician,  Professor  Emerita  Francess 
Halpenny  of  the  Faculty  of  Information  Studies  and  Sir  Isaiah  Berlin, 
a University  of  Oxford  professor  and  leading  figure  in  the  area  of  modem 
political  theory. 
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Social  Policy  Green  Paper 
Criticized  for  Funding  Cuts 


BY  JANE  STIRLING 

President  Robert  Prichard 
is  urging  the  federal  government 
to  “spend  smarter”  in  post-secondary 
education. 

“There’s  room  for  considerable 
improvement  in  the  federal  role  [as 
it  relates  to  higher  education],” 
Prichard  told  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  Human  Resources 
Development  at  the  Royal  York 
Hotel  Nov.  29.  “I’m  not  here  to  de- 
fend the  status  quo.  We  can  do  sig- 
nificantly better  by  spending  less 
money.” 

Prichard  said  the  government 
must  focus  its  responsibilities  on  stu- 
dents and  research.  If  it  does,  he 
elaborated,  Canada  will  “strength- 
en post-secondary  education,  its  sup- 
ply of  skilled  graduates,  its  capacity 
for  research  innovation  and  its 
international  competitiveness.” 
Prichard  appeared  before  the 
multi-party  committee  with 
Professor  Heather  Munroe-Blum, 
vice-president  (research  and  inter- 
national relations).  The  15-member 
committee  has  visited  22  cities  to 
hear  reactions  to  the  government’s 
social  policy  discussion  paper  re- 
leased Oct.  5.  The  green  paper  out- 
lines options  for  improving  Canada’s 
social  programs. 

U of  T’s  Graduate  Students’ 
Union  and  Students’  Administrative 
Council  made  presentations 
Nov.  30. 

Although  Prichard  said  univer- 
sities prefer  no  cuts  at  all,  he 
acknowledged  the  current  funding 
arrangement  gives  the  federal  gov- 
ernment “no  visibility,  no  credit  and 
disproportionate  blame.”  However, 
he  strongly  opposes  the  green  paper’s 
proposals.  If  adopted,  they  would 
“betray  an  entire  generation  of 
Canadians  and  put  seriously  at  risk 
our  nation’s  future  strengths.” 

A “creative  and  fair  compromise” 
would  see  the  government  “enhance 
and  expand”  its  proposal  for  an  in- 


come contingent  repayment  plan  and 
support  research  infrastructure. 
(Income  contingent  loans  would  be 
repayable  after  the  borrower  leaves 
university  and  enters  the  workforce. 
Repayment  would  be  adjusted  to 
match  ability  to  repay  depending  on 
income.)  Over  a period  of  time  the 
government  could  withdraw  “un- 
constrained and  unconditional” 
grants  to  provinces,  Prichard 
suggested. 

He  urged  the  committee  to  give 
serious  attention  to  the  proposals 
made  by  the  Association  of 
Universities  & Colleges  of  Canada. 
AUCC  suggests  the  government  an- 
nually spend  about  $1.4  billion  on 
post-secondary  education  — $250 
million  a year  on  a $1  billion  income 
contingent  repayment  plan,  $500 
million  on  research  infrastructure 
and  $500  million  on  conditional  cash 
transfers.  The  government  would 
forgo  $170  million  in  tuition  tax 
credits.  Under  this  scenario,  tuition 
fees  would  increase  about  50 
percent. 

The  green  paper  suggests  the  gov- 
ernment abandon  its  $2.6  billion 
cash  transfers  to  the  provinces  and 
shift  its  spending  to  a system  of  ex- 
panded student  loans  and  restruc- 
tured grants  to  individuals.  Tuition 
fees  would  rise  and  perhaps  double. 

Prichard  said  the  government  is 
proposing  to  spend  $500  million  a 
year  on  a $2  billion  student  loans 
program  and  to  forgo  another  $340 
million  in  tuition  tax  credits.  The 
difference  between  current  expen- 
ditures of  $2.6  billion  and  proposed 
spending  of  $840  million  is  unac- 
ceptable, he  stated.  “This  is  a gross- 
ly disproportionate  reduction 
of  support  for  post-secondary 
education.” 

Prichard  said  the  “total  silence” 
on  the  subject  of  research  is  another 
reason  he  cannot  accept  the  green 
paper’s  proposals.  Currently  the  gov- 
ernment spends  about  $800  million 
a year  on  university  research  infras- 


tructure. This  withdrawal  of  sup- 
port, he  said,  is  a “complete  abdica- 
tion of  the  proper  federal  role.” 

Munroe-Blum  said  if  the  federal 
government  fails  to  invest  in  research 
infrastructure,  Canada  will  not  be 
able  to  attract  and  retain  outstanding 
graduate  students  and  faculty.  She 
pointed  out  that  a modest  invest- 
ment in  research  infrastructure  pays 
very  high  dividends,  contributing  to 
knowledge  and,  ultimately,  a better 
way  of  life. 

Stephen  Johnson,  president  of 
the  Graduate  Students’  Union,  told 
the  committee  the  income  contin- 
gent loan  repayment  plan  and  in- 
creased tuition  fees  would  create 
hardship  for  graduate  students. 

Faced  with  high  tuition  costs  and 
increased  debt  loads  upon  gradua- 
tion, potential  graduate  students  will 
decide  against  continuing  their  edu- 
cation, Johnson  said.  The  green 
paper  will  mean  fewer  students,  re- 
searchers and  faculty  in  the  future 
and  less  research. 

His  union  proposes  a national  ed- 
ucation act  to  specify  how  federal 
funds  are  spent,  a national  endowed 
chair  program  through  which  feder- 
al money  could  be  given  to  endow 
chairs  in  Canadian  universities  and  a 
national  scholarship  program  for  un- 
dergraduates and  increased  funding 
for  research  councils. 

Dave  Cooke,  minister  of  educa- 
tion and  training,  says  the  proposals 
are  short-sighted  and  counter 
productive  to  ensuring  Canada’s 
international  competitiveness.  In  a 
Dec.  8 letter  to  federal  human 
resources  minister  Lloyd  Axworthy, 
Cooke  says  the  province  would  be 
forced  to  close  a number  of  post- 
secondary institutions  or  hike 
tuition  fees  105  percent.  Any 
combination  of  these  alternatives 
“will  undermine  access,  either 
through  reduced  numbers  of  places 
for  students  as  institutional  bud- 
gets are  cut  or  through  reduced 
enrolment  as  tuition  fees  rise.” 


Campaign  Director  Appointed 


Tennys  Hanson,  acting 
president  of  the  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital  Foundation  of  Toronto, 
has  been  named  University  cam- 
paign director  and  vice-president  of 
the  U of  T Foundation.  The  ap- 
pointment, which  will  put  Hanson  at 
the  head  of  a new  fundraising  cam- 
paign, is  effective  Jan.  1. 

“I  am  looking  forward  to  coming 
home  to  the  University  of  Toronto,” 
said  Hanson,  a U of  T graduate  and 
a former  director  of  the  U of  T 
Alumni  Association.  “I  am  also  very 
excited  about  the  challenge,  the  scope 
of  the  position 'and  the  campaign 
which  will  be,  I believe,  the  most 
prominent  and  state-of-the-art 
campaign  in  the  country.” 

Hanson  graduated  from  Erindale 
College  with  a BSc  in  1973.  She 
began  her  career  at  the  college,  where 
she  performed  a number  of  duties 
over  a 15-year  period.  Between  1974 
and  1981  she  coordinated  Erindale’s 


Tennys  Hanson 


community  and  secondary  school 
liaison  program.  She  became  direc- 
tor of  campus  relations  and,  in  1984, 
was  promoted  to  executive  director 
of  campus  development  and  public 
affairs. 

Hanson  left  U of  T in  1989  to 
become  vice-president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  the  Mount  Sinai 
Foundation.  In  March  of  this  year 
she  became  its  acting  president  when 


Jon  Dellandrea  left  the  foundation 
for  a post  as  the  University’s  vice- 
president  and  chief  development 
officer. 

Over  the  years  she  has  served  in 
numerous  community  sendee  posi- 
tions including  president  of  the 
Mississauga  Board  of  Trade  in  1985- 
86,  director  of  the  Mississauga 
Hospital  from  1986  to  1992,  vice- 
chair of  the  UTAA’s  College  of 
Electors  in  1992-93  and  a member 
of  the  Sheridan  College  Board  of 
Governors  in  1994. 

The  U of  T Foundation,  estab- 
lished last  December  as  a Crown 
foundation,  was  created  to  solicit, 
receive,  manage  and  distribute  funds 
and  other  property  to  support 
education  and  research. The 
foundation  has  a 10-member  board 
of  directors  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment; its  chair  is  Peter  Munk, 
head  of  American  Barrick  Resources 
Corp.  and  The  Horsham  Corp. 


No  Bones  about  It 


A human  skeleton,  bones  and  a primer  on  anthropology  is  a good  way  to 
engage  the  interest  of  a group  of  female  high  school  students  in  grades  nine 
and  10.  More  than  180  students  from  Toronto-area  high  schools  attended 
U of  T’s  third  annual  Discover  Science  day  Nov.  22  at  UC,  sponsored  by  the 
Faculties  of  Arts  & Science  and  Applied  Science  £=?  Engineering.  The 
day-long  event  featured  activities  and  lab  projects  on  a variety  of topics  in- 
cluding the  geology  of  the  ocean  floor;  brassieres,  shoes  and  other  structures; 
and  making  comets.  The  program  is  organized  to  encourage  young  women 
to  continue  their  science  and  math  studies  throughout  high  school  and  to 
consider  careers  in  science  and  engineering. 


$1  Million  Helps 
to  Establish  Chair 


Uof  T and  The  Toronto 
Hospital  have  established  a 
joint  chair  in  neurosurgery,  thanks 
in  part  to  a $1  million  donation 
from  a Toronto  businessman  and 
his  family. 

Leslie  Dan,  chair  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Novopharm  Ltd., 
and  his  family  have  provided  half 
the  funding  necessary  for  a $2  mil- 
lion endowed  chair  in  neurosurgery. 
The  balance  is  provided  by  funds 
from  The  Toronto  Hospital 
Foundation  and  private  donors. 

Professor  Charles  Tator,  head  of 
U of  T’s  neurosurgery  division  and 
program  director  of  neurosciences  at 
The  Toronto  Hospital,  was  named 
the  first  incumbent  of  the  Dan 
Family  Chair  in  Neurosurgery,  ef- 
fective Nov.  28. 

Tator  said  the  endowment  will 
provide  funds  for  continuing  re- 
search in  brain  tumours,  spinal  cord 
and  brain  injury,  stroke,  epilepsy 
and  regeneration  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. It  will  grant  seed  money  for 
new  research  projects  and  partial 
funding  for  scientists’  salaries. 

The  endowment  will  also  help 
in  neurosurgical  education  in  the 
form  of  resident  training  and 


perhaps  “mini-sabbaticals”  for  re- 
searchers, Tator  said.  It  will  also 
support  research  into  the  most 
effective  teaching  methods  for 
neurosurgery. 

The  chair  will  benefit  research 
and  education  at  The  Toronto 
Hospital  as  well  as  at  five  other 
teaching  hospitals  — the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  Sunnybrook 
Health  Science  Centre  and  Mount 
Sinai,  St.  Michael’s  and  Wellesley 
Hospitals. 

Dean  Arnold  Aberman  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  said  that  es- 
tablishing the  chair  and  appoint- 
ing someone  of  Tator’ s calibre  “will 
help  us  attract  and  retain  the  best 
neurosurgeons  and  researchers.” 

Dan,  who  earned  a bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  pharmacy  in  1954 
and  an  MBA  in  1959  from  U of 
T,  said  his  family  is  delighted  to 
have  its  name  associated  with  the 
prestigious  chair.  “We  are  confi- 
dent the  results  of  the  research  work 
will  benefit  many  patients.” 

U of  T’s  neurosurgery  division  is 
the  largest  in  Canada  with  24  fac- 
ulty, 30  residents  and  20  fellows 
and  is  among  the  largest  in  North 
America. 
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Feet  First,  Soft  Landing 

The  staff  associations  president  urges  members  to  take  the  plunge,  become  involved 
By  Suzanne  Soto 


Louise  Oliver,  the  new 
president  of  the  U of  T Staff 
Association,  still  remembers 
her  initial  reluctance  to  join  an  UTSA 
committee  in  1992. 

It  wasn’t  that  she  didn’t  believe  in 
the  association  or  its  aims  — she  had 
signed  an  UTSA  card  years  earlier. 

She  also  did  not  lack  interest  in  the 
group’s  work  — she  rarely  missed  an 
UTSA  general  meeting  and  had 
thought  about  becoming  more  deeply 
involved  for  a long  time. 

“It  was  just  shyness,”  Oliver  ex- 
plains. “Like  many  people  I thought 
that  you  needed  a certain  amount  of 
expertise.  I also  thought  that  I didn’t 
know  enough  about  the  issues  affect- 
ing the  association,  so  they  would  not 
want  my  opinions.” 

One  day,  however,  she  just  “jumped 
in.”  At  her  first  committee  meeting, 
she  happily  discovered  that  her  views 
were  welcome  and  her  opinions 
sought.  Oliver  says  that  the  more  she 
worked  with  the  association  in  various  roles  and  committees  over 
the  next  two  years,  the  more  confident  and  knowledgeable  she 
became. 

Some  of  the  committees  she  joined  included  status  of  women, 
pay  equity,  career  development  and.  salary  and  benefits.  Last 
summer,  after  putting  her  name  forward  as  a candidate  for 
UTSA’s  presidency,  she  was  acclaimed  to  the  post,  replacing  out- 
going president  John  Malcolm  on  Sept.  1. 

Oliver  began  working  at  U of  T in  late  1986  as  a temporary 
administrative  employee.  She  had  just  moved  to  Toronto  from 
Montreal  where  she  lived  for  many  years  and  obtained  a bach- 
elor of  commerce  degree  from  McGill  University.  In  1988  she 
became  a full-time  administrative  assistant  in  the  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy. 

As  the  assistant  to  pharmacy’s  registrar,  Oliver  is  responsi- 
ble for  administering  most  aspects  of  the  undergraduate  degree 
program  which  involves  everything  from  preparing  class  time- 
tables to  advising  students  on  their  elective  courses.  She  is 
sharing  that  job  with  another  staff  member  as  her  UTSA  du- 
ties take  up  50  percent  of  her  working  time.  In  addition  she 
is  studying  part-time  for  a master  of  industrial  relations 
degree.  “People  ask  me  how  I do  it  all  but  I manage  and  the 


way  I manage  is  by  not  thinking  about  it  too  much.” 

What  she  does  think  quite  a bit  about  are  the  challenges  fac- 
ing the  staff  association  over  the  next  several  months  and  years. 
One  of  the  major  ones  will  be  dealing  with  the  aftermath  of  the 
social  contract  in  1996.  It  is  likely  that  the  financial  cuts  imposed 
by  the  contract  will  become  permanent  and  perhaps  lead  to  a 
further  erosion  of  employee  salary  and  benefits  or  to  job 
losses.  “One  of  the  problems  is  that  no  one  is  really  sure  of  what 
is  going  to  happen  and  that  worries  us  all.” 

The  proposed  merger  between  U of  T and  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  is  another  area  in  which  the 
staff  association  is  involved.  Although  the  merger  has  not  yet 
been  finalized,  UTSA  is  meeting  with  various  groups  from 
both  institutions  to  discuss  implications  for  staff,  Oliver  says. 

Another  issue  on  her  mind  are  the  changes  proposed  in  the 
University’s  white  paper  on  planning,  some  of  which  she  finds 
very  positive.  The  paper  suggests  staff  receive  recognition  dur- 
ing performance  reviews  for  work  done  for  UTSA  and  more  re- 
training and  skills  upgrading  opportunities.  The  staff  associa- 
tion favours  both  ideas,  Oliver  says.  However,  proposals  to 
alter  job  classifications  will  have  to  be  negotiated  with  all  of  the 
employee  groups  including  UTSA. 


Oliver  adds  that  during  her  term 
in  office,  which  runs  to  April  30, 
she  would  like  to  see  an  increase  in 
UTSA’s  membership.  “Only  about 
50  percent  of  the  people  we  repre- 
sent actually  belong,  to  the  associ- 
ation,” and  that  is  quite  disap- 
pointing, she  says.  “It  means  that 
we  don’t  hear  the  voices  of  every- 
one that  we  represent,  which  makes 
our  voice  less  strong.” 

She  wants  to  survey  all  non- 
members on  campus  to  find  out 
why  they  do  not  join  the  organi- 
zation. Identifying  the  barriers 
— and  they  could  range  from 
people  not  wanting  to  pay  mem- 
bership dues  to  a lack  of  under- 
standing of  UTSA’s  relevance  to 
them  — would  enable  the  asso- 
ciation to  try  to  break  some  of 
them  down. 

As  Oliver  and  others  have  dis- 
covered, there  are  many  personal 
and  professional  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  becoming  involved  in  the  association.  Working  with 
UTSA  may  provide  staff  with  opportunities  not  otherwise 
available. 

“Many  staff  probably  do  not  have  the  chance  to  attend 
meetings  on  a regular  basis  and  might  therefore  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  speak  out  on  the  rare  occasions  when  they  do.  Working 
on  an  UTSA  committee  is  a non-threatening,  gradual  way  to 
get  used  to  speaking  in  public,”  she  says. 

Involvement  may  also  help  to  advance  a staff  member’s 
career.  Recently  two  people  who  have  been  active  in  UTSA 
for  several  years  applied  for  fairly  senior  positions  at  the 
University,  Oliver  says.  “In  both  cases,  they  were  told  their 
UTSA  work  looked  impressive  on  their  resumes  and  in  both 
cases  they  got  the  job,  at  least  in  part  because  of  their  work 
with  the  staff  association.” 

If  shyness  is  keeping  some  people  from  joining  the  associ- 
ation or  any  of  its  committees,  Oliver  wants  them  to  know  that 
there  is  nothing  to  fear.  “Everybody  has  something  to  con- 
tribute,” she  says.  “Everybody  has  an  opinion  and  something 
they  can  bring  to  UTSA,  no  matter  what  their  background  or 
experience.  So,  to  all  of  those  who  have  been  thinking  about 
it,  I say,  ‘Jump  in!’  ” 


Research  on  Human  Subjects  Examined 


research  involving  embryos  or  fetuses?  1 sure  the  scientific  and  ethical  validity 
• Who  should  be  responsible  to  en-  I of  private  sector  research? 


Ethics  Guidelines 


All  recipients  of  research 
grants  in  Canada  have  been 
asked  to  share  their  thoughts  on  the 
use  of  human  subjects. 

Last  month  the  Tri-Council 
Working  Group  on  Guidelines  for 
Research  with  Human  Subjects  sent 
scientists  and  scholars  a discussion 
paper  and  a list  of  questions.  The 
answers  will  help  the  group  form 
procedures  to  guide  research  in  the 
sciences  and  humanities. 

The  working  group  was  estab- 
lished last  summer  by  Canada’s  three 
major  granting  councils  — the 
Natural  Sciences  8c  Engineering 
Research  Council,  the  Medical 
Research  Council  and  the  Social 
Sciences  8c  Humanities  Research 
Council.  Chair  of  the  group  is 
Professor  Fred  Lowy,  director  of 
U of  T’s  Centre  for  Bioethics.  Other 
members  include  Professor  Bernard 
Dickens  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  and 
the  Centre  for  Bioethics,  Barbara 
McGillivray,  director  of  the  prenatal 


diagnosis  program  at  UBC,  and 
Abbyann  Lynch,  president  of  the 
National  Council  on  Bioethics  in 
Human  Research. 

Unlike  many  other  countries 
Canada  does  not  have  government 
regulations  for  research  involving  hu- 
mans, Lowy  said  in  an  interview.  At 
the  moment  only  voluntary  guide- 
lines exist  for  research  funded  by 
SSHRC  and  MRC,  not  for 
NSERC.  Lowy  and  his  group  will 
update  existing  guidelines  and  ad- 
dress ethical  implications  of  all  re- 
search involving  humans.  They  plan 
to  submit  their  proposal  to  the  three 
granting  councils  in  June. 

Research  involving  humans  does 
not  refer  only  to  work  in  which  hu- 
mans are  research  subjects.  It  also 
defines  research  that  involves  human 
tissues  or  fluids  and  work  that  uses 
data  derived  from  individuals  and 
populations.  In  the  material  dis- 
tributed to  all  university  researchers, 
the  working  group  asks  a number  of 


questions,  including: 

• What  are  the  elements  that  distin- 
guish ethical  from  unethical  research? 

• Is  there  something  unique  about 
Canadian  society  that  would  require 
special  consideration  in  research  ethics 
guidelines? 

• Should  the  insights  of  casuistry, 
feminist  or  communitarian  ethics,  or 
other  constructs,  be  applied  to  re- 
search ethics? 

• Is  the  peer  review  system,  including 
grant  appraisals,  protocol  approval 
and  consideration  of  manuscripts  for 
publication,  adequate  to  ensure  the 
ethical  conduct  of  investigators? 

• Does  human  tissue  outside  of  the 
body  belong  to  anyone? 

• Who  has  the  right  to  access  to  the 
results  of  publicly  supported  research? 

• What  should  be  done  regarding  re- 
search that  never  gets  published? 

• How  should  consent  be  obtained  for 
research  with  children,  psychotic  or 
demented  adults,  patients  in  acute 
emergency  or  in  coma  and  for 


~ Continued  from  Page  1 ~ 

were  drafted  and  are  expected  to 
be  released  in  January. 

Generally  the  participants  tried 
to  reach  a common  understanding 
of  the  factors  that  promote  or  dis- 
courage integrity.  These  include 
increased  competition  for  funds, 
careers  and  rewards  and  complex 
modern  ethical  problems.  These 
factors,  they  found,  add  to  an  en- 
vironment that  has  inadequately 
defined  expectations,  inadequate 
training  and  awareness,  a strong 
focus  on  competition  in  the  reward 
systems  and  uncertainties  in  rela- 
tionships between  colleagues  or 
with  trainees. 

The  problems  generated  by  this 


environment  express  themselves  in 
the  fudging  of  data,  authorship 
problems  and  power  relationships, 
the  delegates  noted.  They  suggest- 
ed the  problems  might  be  addressed 
by  clearer  processes  for  tenure  re- 
view and  promotion  and  better-de- 
fined expectations.  The  idea  of  a 
zero-tolerance  environment  for 
misconduct  was  also  aired. 

The  presidents  of  the  four  groups 
stressed  that  most  Canadian  re- 
searchers are  beyond  reproach. 
Lynn  Penrod  of  the  Social  Sciences 
8c  Humanities  Research  Council 
noted  that  in  five  years  SSHRC  re- 
ceived four  complaints  about 
wrongdoing.  During  that  time  the 
_ council  awarded  more  than  8,600 
grants  and  fellowships,  she  said. 
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GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
ACADEMIC  BOARD  ELECTION  1995 
TEACHING  STAFF 


Nominations  open: 

January  16th,  9 a.m. 

Nominations  close: 

January  27th,  noon. 

Positions: 

16  Teaching  staff: 

1 Arch.  & Landscape  Arch. 

1 Engineering 
5 Arts  & Science 
1 Erindale  (Sciences) 

1 Scarborough  (Phys/Soc.  Sci.) 
1 Management 
4 Medicine 
1 Phys.  Ed. 

1 Social  Work 


The  Academic  Board  of  the  Governing 
Council  includes  47  elected  teaching 
staff,  16  of  whom  will  be  elected  through 
this  call  for  nominations.  The  Board  and 
its  Committees  are  responsible  for  all 
matters  affecting  the  teaching,  learning 
and  research  functions  of  the  University, 
the  establishment  of  University  objectives 
and  priorities,  the  development  of  plans 
and  the  effective  use  of  resources  in  the 
course  of  these  pursuits. 

Information  and 
nomination  forms  are  avail- 
able from: 

Susan  Girard 
Chief  Returning  Officer 
Room  106  Simcoe  Hall 
978-6576 


The  membership  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University. 
Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  of  a wide  variety  of  individuals. 


Its  more  than  a 
chemistry  lesson,  its  a 
formula  for  success. 


Chemistry  is  just 
part  of  the  enriched 
whole  learning  expe- 
rience at  the  Waldorf 
Schools,  which  in- 
cludes art,  languages, 
music,  science,  math, 
history,  and  litera- 
ture. Set  in  a caring 
environment  of  ex- 
ploration and  imagi- 
nation, we  offer  a 


unique  program  that 
allows  your  child’s 
talents  and  abilities 
to  flourish. 

Our  goal  is  to 
develop  balanced, 
multifaceted  individ- 
uals. As  part  of  a 
worldwide  communi- 
ty of  600  schools,  we 
are  pleased  to  offer 
one  in  your  area. 


THE  ALAN  HOWARD  WALDORF  SCHOOL 
(416) 962-6447 

228  St.  George  St.  Toronto 

Nursery  & Kindergarten,  Elementary  to  Grade  7.  Grade  8 (1995-96) 


SOUPS  Daily  Hot  Entrees 

SALADS  Vegetarian  Selections 

Sandwiches  Beer  & Wine 
Superb  Breakfast 

Full  catering  service  for  all  occasions 

Pick  up  your  Frequent  Customer  Appreciation  Card 

and  earn  a free  Entree 

Mon-Thu  8 am  - 7 pm,  Fri  8 am  - 5 pm 

2 Sussex  Avenue  (N  of  Robarts  Library) 

598-0575 


c /Awards 

‘Excellence? 


Deadline  for  1995 
Nominations  is: 

Noon  Thursday,  December  22, 1994 

For  information  or  nomination  forms, 
please  call  978-6536  or  978-4258. 


FALL  SPECIAL: 
1-Month  Full  Graphical 
Access  for  $35.00<^i±hd 


Dependable  & Secure, 
Unrestricted  Access 


le-YVire— [ 

INTERNET  for  Windows 


GRAPHICALLY 

INTERFACED 


Explore  file  Resources  of  (lie 


D.  SHUTER 

jtk 

ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St.  Fifth  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5V  2B9 

ffTTct 

(416)  977-3857 

iJB 

Academic  Robes  and  Hoods 

Authorized  Robemakers  to 

University  of  Toronto 

St.  ANDREW’S  UNITED  CHURCH 

117  Bloor  St.  East,  tel.  929-0811 

Rear  entrance  and  parking  54  Hayden  St. 

COME  AND  WORSHIP 

IN  WORD,  MUSIC  AND  FELLOWSHIP 

Sundays,  11:00  a.m. 

Christmas  Eve:  Family  Christmas  7:00  p.m. 

Holy  Communion  and  Carols  11:00  p.m. 
Christmas  Day:  Holy  Communion  11:00  a.m. 

Rev.  John  D.  Hartley,  Minister 
Alan  Barthel,  Director  of  Music 

JOLLY  GOOD  NEWS 

— - ^ 

1 BBC  News 

1 Monday  to  Saturday:  8:00a.m. 

Non  commercial  Radio 

l*BE3 

L-i|9M  1 1 1 1 

CJRT-FM 

HART  HOUSE 
HAIR  PLACE 


Cuts  are  our  specialty 


Men’s  cut $14 

Women’s  cut $18 

Perms $60 

Highlights $46 


GST  included  in  price 

“Our  experience  means 
professional  results” 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 
8:30  - 5:30 

SATURDAY  9:00  - 5:00 
7 HART  HOUSE  CIRCLE 
978-2431 
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Working  at  Play 


Tina  Perovich,  a grade  nine  student  at  Cardinal  Carter  Academy  in  Metro 
T oronto , is  taking  timeout from  her  hectic  schedule  at  Scarborough  College  Nov. 
30.  Perovich  and  16  other  grade  niners  spent  the  day  at  the  college  with  a 
family  member  or  sponsor  during  the  Take  Our  Kids  to  Work  program. 
Scarborough  organized  a full  slate  of events  including  hands-on  activities  with 
Internet,  CD-R  OMs  and  multimedia,  a tour  of the  college,  a dance  performance 
and  a discussion  about  careers.  The  goal  of  the  event,  held  on  all  three  campus- 
es and  across  the  Greater  Toronto  Area,  was  to  show  students  the  importance 
of  education,  skills  and  training.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Learning  Partnership,  a not-for-profit  organization  of  executives,  educators 
and  community  leaders  committed  to  creating  challenging  learning  and  career 
opportunities for  young  people. 


Drummond  Was  Supporter 
of  Undergraduate  Education 


Professor  Ian  Drummond, 
who  taught  economics  at  U of  T 
for  34  years,  died  Nov.  13. 
Drummond,  who  survived  a serious 
stroke  in  1989,  had  been  in  failing 
health  since  1992. 

Professor  Robert  Bothwell,  a 
friend  and  teaching  colleague  at 
Trinity  College,  described  him  as 
one  of  the  University’s  most  acerbic 
wits  and  a man  who  brought  to 
U of  T,  besides  teaching  skills,  con- 
siderable panache. 

“Back  in  the  60s  he  was  very  much 
the  attractive  young  professor  on 
campus,”  said  Bothwell.  “He  was  the 
guy  who  dressed  very  well,  the  guy 
who  drove  a Morgan.” 

Drummond  was  born  in 
Vancouver  in  1933.  He  received  his 
bachelor’s  degree  in  economics  and 
Slavonic  studies  from  UBC  in  1954, 
followed  by  a master’s  from  U of  T 
and  a fellowship  with  the  London 
School  of  Economics  before  earning 
his  PhD  in  economics  at  Yale  in 
1959.  He  began  teaching  at  U of  T 
in  1960  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy. 

He  served  as  chair  of  the  depart- 
ment from  1977  to  1979  and  was 
vice-dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  from  1982  to  1987. 


Drummond  published  widely  in  the 
field  of  economics  as  well  as  serving 
as  the  editor  of  the  Canadian  Journal 
of  Economics  & Political  Science! 
Canadian  Journal  of  Economics.  As 
time  passed  he  became  increasingly 
interested  in  historical  research.  He 
combined  the  studies  of  economics 
and  history  to  explain  the  develop- 
ment of  the  international  economy 
and,  more  particularly,  the  develop- 
ment of  Canada  in  the  20th  century. 

He  was  a devoted  member  of  the 
Trinity  community,  serving  as  a res- 
idence don  and  faculty  member  for 
a number  of  years.  He  was  a staunch 
defender  of  undergraduate  educa- 
tion, Bothwell  said.  “He  attached 
tremendous  value  and  importance 
to  undergraduate  education.  He  felt 


it  was  the  thing  U of  T was  best  at. 
He  felt  our  resources  should  be  di- 
rected primarily  at  turning  out  very 
good  BAs,  people  who  were  highly 
literate  and  properly  schooled.” 

Drummond,  Bothwell  recalls, 
hated  jargon.  “He  found  it  some- 
times necessary  in  economics  but  he 
wouldn’t  go  very  far  with  it.  He 
found  it  utterly  repulsive  in  political 
science  and  history.”  He  was  also 
“prone  to  seeing  the  amusing  side 
of  things  in  most  situations.  Around 
the  University  he  needed  that 
capacity.” 

Outside  the  University 
Drummond  was,  said  Bothwell, 
“quite  a culture  consumer.  He  was 
highly  literate,  quite  amused  by  and 
interested  in  plays  and  music.”  When 
offered  a job  at  Duke  University  in 
Durham,  NC,  in  1987-88  he  “turned 
it  down  partly  because  the  circum- 
stances of  living  in  Toronto  were 
just  too  attractive.” 

A statement  issued  by  Trinity 
following  Drummond’s  death  de- 
clared: “The  college  has  lost  a strong 
and  enduring  supporter  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  a poorer  place  for 
the  absence  of  his  excellent  counsel, 
invigorating  presence  and  warm 
friendship.” 


HOLIDAY  MAC  ATTACK! 


MULTIMEDIA  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  EASIER! 

NO  PAYMENTS,  NO  INTEREST  'TILL  MAY  1995!* 
OR  GET  'THE  NOD'  ON  LOW  WEEKLY  PAYMENTS! 


Macintosh"  LC475 


■■■■■  68LC040  Processor  (no  math  co-processor) 

25  Mhz.  Clock  Speed 
■■I  . 250MB  hard  disk 

Choice  of  14”  Plus  or  1 5"MultipleScan  Display 

...rrr.  •■.vi-.TT...,  INCLUDES  CLARIS  WORKS  SOFTWARE 

■ APPLEDESIGN  KEYBOARD  INCLUDED! 


Authorized  Dealer 


N@D 

| Only  at  your  campus  Computer  Shop 


LOW  weekly  payments! 

LOW  interest  (currently  15.5%) 
NO  credit  history  required! 
Designed  with  students  in  mind! 


4/250MB  with  14"  Plus  Display 
4/250MB  with  I 5"  MultipleScan  Display 


Stylewriter  If"  Color  2400 

$1,760.  $2,020. 

$2,000.  $2,260. 


Nov  12  to  Jan  6.  U of  T I.D.  Required. 


Macintosh  LC575 


68LC040  Processor 
33MHz.  Clock  Speed 
Upgradable  to  PowerPC  (when  available) 
Built-in  Trinitron  14"  Colour  Display 
Optional  Built-in  CD-300  CD-ROM  Drive 


Macintosh  LC630 


Not  just  a computer,  but  a whole  entertainment 
center! 

68LC040  33 mHz.  processor  (no  math  co-processor) 
Optional  T.V.  Tuner  Card  With  Remote  Control 
Fast  Graphics  With  Thousands  of  Colours 
Stereo  Sound 

INCLUDES  CLARIS  WORKS  SOFTWARE 


4/250MB  with 
4/250MB  with 
8/250MB  with 
8/250MB  with 
8/350MB,  CD 
8/350MB,  CD 


APPLEDESIGN  KEYBOARD  ^ 


14"  Plus  Display 
1 5"  MultipleScan  Display 
14"  Plus  Display 
15"  MultipleScan  Display 
with  1 4"  Plus  Display 
with  15"  MultipleScan  Display 


$2,080. 

$2,330. 

$2,280. 

$2,530. 

$2,690. 

$2,940. 


$2,340. 

$2,590. 

$2,540. 

$2,790. 

$2,950. 

$3,200. 


• O.A.C.  SEE  STORE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 


Stylewriter  II  Color  2400 

4/250MB  with  Integrated  1 4"  Display  $ 1 ,900.  $2. 1 60. 

8/250MB  CD-ROM  and  Integrated  14"  Display  $2,430.  $2,690. 


Power  Macintosh  6 1 00/60 


The  ’Next  Generation’  Macintosh  is  here! 
PowerPC  60 1 Processor 
60  Mhz.  Clock  Speed 

Super-Fast  Graphics  With  Thousands  of  Colours 
16-Bit  Stereo  Sound 

INCLUDES  CLARIS  WORKS  SOFTWARE 
APPLEDESIGN  KEYBOARD  INCLUDED! 


Stylewriter  II  Color  2400 

8/250MB  with  Plus  14"  Display  $2,970.  $3,230. 

8/250MB  with  Macintosh  15"  Display  $3,220.  $3,480. 

8/250MB,  CD-300i  with  Plus  14"  Display  $3,280.  $3,540. 

8/250MB,  CD-300i  with  Macintosh  15"  Display  $3,530.  $3,790. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Computer  Shop 
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An  Uncommoi 

The  House  with  heart  brings  men  and  women  together  for  cultural, 


Hart  House  celebrated  its  7 5th  anniversary  Nov.  11.  The  House,  built  with  funds 
from  the  Massey  family  foundation,  has  undergone  many  changes  since  it 
opened,  not  least  of  which  was  the  admittance  of women  in  1972.  Ian  Montagues, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  U of  T Press,  wrote  a history  of  the  House  — An 


Soldiers’ Tower  is  a familiar  and  much-photogra 
heard  on  summer  evenings,  for  convocation  unit 


Choral  singing  is  one  of  the  popu- 
lar student  activities.  The  Hart 
House  Chorus  sings  Christmas 
carols  in  the  Great  Hall, 
December  1979. 


Young  men  catch  up  on  their  reading  in  the  library 
during  the  Second  World  War.  Under  the  Massey  deed  of 
gift  women  were  unable  to  become  members  of  Hart 
House,  a situation  that  remained  until  Jan.  28, 1972. 


Construction  started  in  1911 
and  the  building  opened  in 
1919.  Hart  House,  named  after 
founder  Vincent  Massey’s 
grandfather,  was  built  in  the 
neo-gothic  style  popular  at  the 
time.  It  has  high-arched  ceilings 
that  rely  on  brick  walls  and 
buttresses  for  support. 


Cultural  groups  hold  a variety 
of events  throughout  the  year. 
University  with  Diversity, 
organized  by  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council  in 


1993,  featured  exhibits  and 
performances  by  12  groups 
including  the  Latin  American 
Students  ’Association. 


VERY  MAN  WHO  IS  A STUDENT  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
Toronto  belongs  to  Hart  House  automatically.  Few  of  us,  in 
my  college  years  in  the  early  ’50s  at  any  rate,  fully  appreciat- 
' ed  what  this  meant.  We  used  the  big  Gothic  building.  At 
lunch  time,  the  men  from  the  professional  faculties  streamed 
to  it  in  long  lines  northward  across  the  snowy  campus.  Those  of  us  in  Arts, 
tied  to  less  rigorous  schedules,  more  often  arrived  in  groups  of  three  or  four, 
swinging  briefcases  or  clutching  clipboards,  pulling  open  the  heavy  oak 
front  doors  to  find  a place  to  relax  between  lectures  or  after  work  in  the 
library.  There  was  always  talk  — invariably  it  seemed  good  at  the  moment  — 
down  the  long  austere  corridors,  or  across  bright  red  and  green  painted  wood- 
en tables  in  the  basement  cubbyhole  of  a tuckshop;  shout- 
ed through  the  steam  under  a stinging  hot  shower  before 
plunging  into  the  swimming  pool;  lining  up  for  meals  in 
the  gilt-splashed,  panelled  dining  hall.  Afterwards  we 
could  browse,  or  drowse,  in  the  stuffed  red  leather  chairs 
of  the  well-stocked  library.  In  one  of  the  common  rooms 
someone  might  be  playing  a piano.  The  chess  enthusiasts 
would  be  crouched  over  their 
boards  in  the  cramped  room  re- 
served for  their  concentration, 
while  below  in  the  sub-basement 
darkroom  one  of  the  camera  club 
would  be  perfecting  an  enlarge- 
ment for  the  spring  salon.  There 
was  always  something  to  do.  We 
were  shocked  to  learn  of  a 
union  at  another  university  which 
had  a “Slaughter  Room,”  so  named 
because  it  was  devoted  to  killing 
time.  We  associated  our  House  with  life. 

It  was  an  uncommonly  rich  life.  Hart  House  was 
equipped  as  a men’s  club.  We  had  our  own  squash 
courts  and  barbershop  and  private  dining  rooms;  our 
reading  room  offered  as  good  a selection  of  magazines 
as  any  club  in  the  city,  our  common  rooms  were  hung  with  a remarkable  collection 
of  Canadian  paintings,  and  down  below  ground  there  was  even  a largish  theatre. 
There  had  once  been  a billiard  room,  but  by  1950  it  had  been  pre-empted  for  lunch 
tables:  that  was  in  keeping  too,  for  if  there  was  a certain  luxury  in  the  atmosphere 
it  was  never  permitted  to  interfere  with  utility. 
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social  and  sporting  activities  — a truly  well-rounded  education 


Every  spring  I recall  the  annual  dinner  of  the  committees  of  Hart  House 
which  took  place  on  March  27, 1952.  The  Great  Hall  was  splendid  on  that 
occasion.  The  long  tables  were  covered  with  linen,  and  lit  by  candles  whose 
flames  caught  the  gold  embellishments  on  the  walls  and  flickered  on  the  faces 
of  the  assembled  men.  The  only  other  light,  subdued,  glowed  from  the  chan- 
deliers; it  was  just  enough  to  pick  out  the  beams  of  the  open  timber  roof  and 
the  high  stone  corbels.  Dinner  ended,  the  warden  rose  to  speak.  Nicholas 
Ignatieffwas  the  son  of  a Russian  count.  He  began  that  evening  by  describing 


some  of  his  experiences  as 


Concentration  is  the  name  of  the  game 
in  chess.  In  1955  this  young  woman 
playing  in  the  Great  Hall  was  permit- 
ted in  Hart  House  as  a guest. 


on  a mountainside  on  a lovely  fall  day  in  1918  while  Czarist  and  Communist 
forces  in  the  valley  fought  a merciless  battle  in  the  midst  of  beauty,  and  later 
of  shivering  in  the  ruins  of  his  old  home  while  the  family’s  possessions  and 
clothing  were  carted  away.  He  left  Russia  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  said,  con- 
vinced that  cruelty  and  force  had  been  no  answer  to  the  threat  of  rebellion; 
that  in  attempting  to  seek  the  truth  he  could  no  longer  accept  the  authori- 
ty of  parents,  friends,  or  institutions:  he  would  have  to  struggle  for  a personal 
standard  of  values  which  could  satisfy  his  own  conscience. 
He  went  on  to  talk  of  the  failure  of  his  generation  to  solve 
any  of  the  world’s  problems, 
of  the  need  for  students  to 
shrug  themselves  free  of  pa- 
ternalism and  to  take  up  ini- 
tiative and  self-determination, 
and  of  the  irrelevance  of 
much  undergraduate  activi- 
ty. The  words  took  on  a spe- 
cial meaning  from  his  own 
integrity  and  conviction.  It 
was  his  farewell.  The  next 
night,  suddenly,  he  died. 

I sat  at  that  dinner  as  a guest. 

I had  never  served  on  a com- 
mittee; I had  never  been  particularly  active  in 
Hart  House.  I was  too  busy  with  other  student 
interests.  Yet  years  later  I returned  naturally, 
as  a graduate,  to  be  married  there  in  its  small, 
quiet  chapel. 

Since  it  opened  in  1919  the  House  has  touched  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  men  in  many  different  ways.  Only  a fraction  of  those  it  has  influenced 
were  committee  members.  Most  of  us,  as  undergraduates,  rather  took  the 
place  for  granted.  Hart  House  was  a normal  part  of  life  at  Varsity. 

Didn’t  every  university  have  one? 


s d landmark  at  U ofT.  Its  carillon  can  be 
ing  Remembrance  Day  services. 


TheJustinaM.  Bamicke  Gallery 
opened  February  1983.  The  Hart 
House  art  collection  began  in 
1922  with  the  purchase  of  A.  Y. 
Jackson’s  Georgian  Bay, 
November.  The  permanent 
collection  is  one  of  the  largest 
private  collections  of  paintings, 
drawings,  print  and  sculpture  by 
Canadian  artists. 


The  archery  cltib  in  1954 practised  their 
skills  at  the  range  in  the  basement. 

Vincent  Massey  believed  that 
sports  and  games  helped  in  creating 
well-rounded  individuals. 


bition  of  sculpture  was  held  in  the 
quadrangle  in  1963.  A favourite 
location  for  social  events,  the 
quadrangle  has  its  share  of 
visitors  in  warm  weather. 
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Letters 


If  we  follow  Harvard 

WE  MUST  GO  ALL  THE  WAY 

It  is  intriguing  to  note  the  surge  of 
support  for  Ronald  de  Sousa’s 
proposal  to  abolish  the  distinction 
between  the  ranks  of  full  and 
associate  professor  (see  the  letter 
from  faculty  at  Victoria  College, 

De  Sousa’s  idea  is  catching  on, 
Nov.  21).  Readers  will  recall  the 
forceful  final  argument  of  de 
Sousa’s  commentary  (Let’s  Abolish 
Full  Professors,  Oct.  3)  that  in  arts 
and  science  Harvard  “has  had  only 
one  tenured  rank  since  1969.”  By 
all  means  let  us  emulate  Harvard  in 
this  matter  — provided  we  are 
prepared  to  follow  its  lead  on  the 
granting  of  tenure  as  well.  If  our 
criteria  for  tenured  appointments 
were  comparable  to  Harvard’s  and 
the  success  rate  of  tenure  applica- 
tions here  dropped  noticeably 
below  our  present  remarkably  high 
level,  then  and  only  then,  would  it 
make  sense  to  ape  Harvard’s  rank 
structure. 

I doubt  whether  we  could  con- 
vince our  faculty  association  to  go 
along  with  this.  As  readers  of  The 
Bulletin  know,  UTFA  is  still  refus- 
ing to  accept  even  the  Yip  commit- 
tee’s rather  tame  recommendation 
that  equally  high  standards  be 
demanded  in  both  teaching  and 
research  before  tenure  is  granted. 
As  things  stand,  “competence”  in 
one  of  these  will  suffice.  Until 
tenure  standards  are  more 
respectable  at  this  university,  it  is 
folly  to  propose  abolishing  the  rank 
distinction. 

Brad  Inwood 
Department  of  Classics 

History  of  equity 

WAS  IGNORED 

I disagree  with  Anna 
Frammartino’s  article  about 
employment  equity  as  it  refers  to 
female  faculty  (Who  Benefits? 

Oct.  24). 

At  no  time  does  Ms 
Frammartino  mention  why  an 
employment  equity  policy  is 
required  in  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  or  in  any  University 
department.  She  completely 
ignores  the  historical  and  social 
processes  that  led  to  the  need  for 
these  types  of  policies.  And  she 
fails  to  provide  the  current  number 


of  tenured  female  faculty  in  the 
philosophy  department.  This  is  not 
of  litde  consequence  as  these  num- 
bers probably  served  as  the  impetus 
for  the  implementation  of  the 
policy  in  the  first  place.  If,  as  I 
imagine,  the  number  of  female 
faculty  currently  holding  tenured 
positions  in  the  department  is  low, 
can  we  not  suppose  that  the  hiring 
practices  of  the  department  in  the 
past  gave  preferential  treatment  to 
men?  Or  is  Ms  Frammartino 
suggesting,  and  I find  this  very 
disturbing,  that  women  are  not  as 
capable  philosophy  professors  as 
are  men? 

Probably  the  policy  was  imple- 
mented to  recognize  that  in  the 
past  the  department  did  not  give 
equal  consideration  to  men  and 
women  in  its  tenure  appointments. 
This  suggests  that  what  was 
deemed  “qualified”  in  the  past 
somehow  favoured  men.  The 
criteria  used  for  considering  an 
applicant  for  tenure  was  probably 
not  gender  or  racially  neutral  in  the 
past  and  this  has  played  a role  in 
the  need  for  employment  equity 
initiatives  today. 

Ms  Frammartino  recognizes 
there  have  traditionally  been  fewer 
female  graduate  students  in  philos- 
ophy but  she  does  not  seriously 
consider  why.  The  lack  of  female 
role  models  in  positions  of  authori- 
ty in  philosophy  may  have  been  a 
factor,  she  acknowledges,  yet  she 
does  not  support  an  initiative  that 
is  attempting  to  remedy  this. 

She  expresses  concern  that  the 
University’s  initiative  will  only  hurt 
other  universities  by  monopolizing 
all  the  female  faculty.  Can  Ms 
Frammartino  not  see  that  too 
much  time  has  been  wasted  already 
debating  these  issues?  We  cannot 
afford  to  wait  any  longer  for  every- 
one to  be  convinced,  we  must  act 
now  to  ensure  equality  for  women, 
particularly  in  academe,  and  only 
hope  that  other  universities  will 
follow  suit. 

Further,  Ms  Frammartino 
expresses  concern  that  men  will  be 
discouraged  from  seeking  employ- 
ment with  her  department  because 
job  advertisements  will  be  geared 
towards  women.  I can  assure  her 
that  in  our  society  men,  due  to 
their  position,  have  rarely  been 
hesitant  about  pursuing  what  they 
want  to  accomplish.  We  must  now 


give  women  the  same  sense  of 
power  and  if  this  means  imple- 
menting policies  that  assure  them 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  positions 
they  have  always  been  qualified  for, 
then  by  all  means  this  is  what 
should  be  done. 

What  exactly  are  we  talking 
about  in  the  case  of  the  philosophy 
department?  Total  gender  equality 
in  the  faculty?  No,  only  two-thirds 
of  the  new  tenure  positions  over  a 
10-year  period.  This  is  hardly 
revolutionary.  Ms  Frammartino 
herself  concedes  that  the  policy  is 
unlikely  to  create  complete  em- 
ployment equity.  I can  only  hope 
when  Ms  Frammartino  and  I start 
looking  for  a job  in  an  academic 
institution,  employment  equity 
policies  will  be  widespread.  At  that 
time  Ms  Frammartino’s  question 
of  who  benefits  will,  I hope,  elicit 
the  response  that  we  all  do. 

Josephine  Mazzuca 
Doctoral  student 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education 


Gym  CHANGES  DEFY 

Hart  House  spirit 

Hart  House  has  announced  it  is 
converting  its  upper  gym  into  a 
“conditioning  area”  with  Nautilus 
machines,  which  means  the  space 
will  no  longer  be  available  for 
karate,  basketball,  stretching  or  any 
other  activity  that  students  use  it 
for  now. 

A number  of  us  wrote  letters  of 
protest  and  handed  in  petitions  to 
Hart  House.  In  response  we  were 
told  that  the  decision  was  made  in 
democratic  fashion  through  con- 
sultation with  a student  committee 
at  Hart  House.  I don’t  know  any  of 
the  students  on  this  committee  — 

I certainly  did  not  elect  them  — 
and  if  the  decision  was  truly  demo- 
cratic, everyone  who  uses  the  upper 
gym  for  exercise  ought  to  have 
been  consulted  sometime  during 
the  past  two  years  when  the  con- 
version apparendy  was  discussed. 

The  problem  may  seem  a minor 
one  but  it  is  not.  There  will  now  be 
greater  demand  for  the  space  in  the 
lower  gym,  already  used  for  aero- 


bics classes.  Furthermore  Hart 
House  has  failed  to  negotiate  an 
arrangement  with  the  Athletic 
Centre  to  free  court  space  there  for 
reservations. 

Exercising  on  machines  certainly 
provides  cardiovascular  workouts 
and  muscle  conditioning,  but  it 
develops  nothing  in  the  way  of 
team  coordination  or  mental  con- 
centration. To  deny  students  the 
space  for  ball  sports  and  martial 
arts  that  greatly  develop  these  skills 
is  surely  in  opposition  to  the  spirit 
of  Hart  House. 

Low  Soon Ai 

Centre  for  Medieval  Studies 


Letters  Deadlines 

January  2 for  January  9 
January  16  for  January  23 
Letters  must  be  written  exclusively 
for  The  Bulletin.  Please  include 
a telephone  number  and,  if  possi- 
ble, a fax  number. 


On  the  Other  Hand 

BY  NICHOLAS  P A S H L E Y 

Big  (Legal)  Brother  Is  Watching  You 


Few  lines  from  Shakespeare  pack 
the  visceral  wallop  of  the  oft-quoted 
“The  first  thing  we  do,  let’s  kill  all  the 
lawyers,”  from  Henry  VI,  Part  Two.  It  has 
enjoyed  life  as  a T-shirt  and  has  been 
cribbed  as  a book  title  at  least  five  times, 
most  recently  by  Canadian  lawyer- turned- 
author  William  DeverelL 

If  Shakespeare  were  alive  today  he  would 
be  getting  an  earful  from  the  new  “media 
response  team”  being  assembled  by  the  Ontario  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Bar  Association.  Disturbed  by  “the 
media’s  unfair  assault  on  our  collective  image,”  this 
pack  of  shysters  — sorry,  this  team  of  concerned  pro- 
fessionals — plans  to  monitor  portrayals  of  lawyers  in 
books,  magazines,  newspapers,  the  electronic  media  and, 
for  all  I know,  tavern  conversations.  Items  offensive  to 
the  noble  calling  will  be  reported  to  the  bar  association 
and  perpetrators  will  be  visited  by  very  large,  mono- 
syllabic fellows  who  have  a much  simpler  view  of  jus- 
tice than  your  local  caring  legal  professional. 

Actually  I’m  making  that  last  bit  up.  The  Canadian 
Bar  Association  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  made  pub- 
lic its  plans  to  punish  those  who  speak  ill  of  lawyers.  But 
you  can  bet  it’s  going  to  cost  money. 

Oops.  Now  that's  exactly  the  sort  Of  cheap  crack  Igor 
Ellyn,  “a  $295-an-hour  civil  litigator  whose  44th-floor 
office  downtown  looks  out  across  Lake  Ontario,” 
complained  about  recently  to  Toronto’s  National 
Newspaper.  Mr.  Ellyn  claims  we  misunderstand 
lawyers,  that  we  think  lawyers  lack  integrity  and  care 
only  for  money.  He  said  it,  not  me.  Perhaps  it’s  because 
the  words  “lawyer”  and  “liar”  are  so  similar  and  in 
some  dialects  almost  identical.  Or  maybe  it’s  because 
the  layperson  finds  it  difficult  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween a solicitor  and  someone  who  solicits.  And  what 
do  barristers  do?  Barrist? 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  confusion,  Mr.  Ellyn 
told  The  Globe  and  Mail  that  lawyers  should  be  seen  as 
“caring,  reasonable,  down-to-earth  people,  the  major- 
ity of  them  family-oriented.”  Which,  of  course,  is  true. 
I know  lawyers  myself  and  I know  that  after  a day  of 


bilking  widows  of  their  pensions  they  like 
nothing  better  than  to  go  home  and  tousle 
the  heads  of  their  loving  children. 

The  life  of  a legal  professional  is  not  al- 
ways pleasant.  You  frequently  have  to  deal 
with  thugs,  crooks  and  men  of 
violence.  And  that’s  just  corporate  law. 
Imagine  what  criminal  law  is  like.  Imagine 
having  built  your  client’s  defence  on  his 
sterling  character  then  suddenly  having  to 
prove  that  in  fact  he  was  too  drunk  to  know  he  was 
raping  somebody. 

Perhaps  our  jaded  view'  of  lawyers  is  unduly  influ- 
enced by  rape  case  stories.  It  seems  that  these  her- 
word-against-his  cases  bring  out  the  worst  in  lawyers. 
The  same  day  that  I encountered  the  Canadian  Bar 
Association’s  new  media  campaign,  the  papers  were 
running  a small  story  about  a rape  case  in  Virginia.  The 
twist  in  this  case  is  that  both  parties  suffer  from  mul- 
tiple personality  disorder.  The  defendant  claims  that  one 
of  the  woman’s  personalities  consented  to  sex  with 
one  of  his  personalities,  but  now  her  other  personali- 
ties arc  crying  rape.  You  can  bet  a lawyer  thought  that 
one  up,  Gee,  I sure  hope  the  personality  that  hired  the 
lawyer  is  around  when  the  bill  turns  up. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  alleged  incident  took  place 
in  the  same  county  as  the  Lorena  Bobbitt  case,  in  the 
state  that  seriously  considered  electing  Oliver  North  to 
the  Senate.  Whatever  they’re  putting  in  the  water 
down  there  should  be  studied  very  carefully. 

I should,  I suppose,  declare  my  own  conflict  here.  As 
a lad,  swayed  by  the  stunning  successes  of  Perry  Mason, 
I flirted  with  the  notion  of  the  law  as  a career.  Indeed, 
although  I have  tried  to  buy  them  all  up  and  destroy 
them,  there  may  be  copies  of  my  high  school  yearbook 
still  extant  in  which  one  of  my  multiple  personalities 
declared  an  ambition  to  be  a “rich  bachelor  lawyer  and 
win  the  British  Grand  Prix.”  Of  those  10  words,  the 
only  ones  with  any  relevance  to  my  adult  life  are  “a,” 
“and”  and  “the.” 

Too  late  I realized  that  there’s  no  such  thing  as  a 
$295-an-hour  bookseller.  Pity. 
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The  Good,  the  Bad  and  the  Stolen  Ice  Cream 


The  competing  values 

OF  WOLVES  AND  SHEEP 

Four  honorary  doctorates  -were  awarded  duringfall 
convocation.  One  of  the  recipients  was  political 
philosopher  Sir  Isaiah  Berlin,  who  attended 
convocation  Nov.  24.  In  his  speech  he  challenged 
the  notion  that  there  is  only  one  true  answer  to  a 
genuine  question. 

The  central  values  by  which  most  men 
have  lived,  in  a great  many  lands  at  a 
great  many  times,  these  values,  almost  if  not  en- 
tirely universal,  are  not  always  harmonious 
with  each  other.  Some  are,  some  aremot.  Men 
have  always  craved  for  liberty,  security,  equal- 
ity, happiness,  justice,  knowledge  and  so  on. 
But  complete  liberty  is  not  compatible  with 
complete  equality  — if  men  were  wholly  free, 
the  wolves  would  be  free  to  eat  the  sheep. 
Perfect  equality  means  that  human  liberties 
must  be  restrained  so  that  the  ablest  and  the 
most  gifted  are  not  permitted  to  advance  be- 
yond those  who  would  inevitably  lose  if  there 
were  competition.  Security,  and  indeed  free- 
doms, cannot  be  preserved  if  freedom  to  sub- 
vert them  is  permitted.  Indeed,  not  everyone 
seeks  security  or  peace,  otherwise  some  would 
not  have  sought  glory  in  battle  or  in  dangerous 
sports.  Justice  has  always  been  a human  ideal, 
but  it  is  not  fully  compatible  with  mercy. 
Creative  imagination  and  spontaneity,  splen- 
did in  themselves,  cannot  be  fully  reconciled 
with  the  need  for  planning,  organization,  care- 
ful and  responsible  calculation.  Knowledge, 
the  pursuit  of  truth  — the  noblest  of  aims  — 
cannot  be  fully  reconciled  with  the  happiness 
or  the  freedom  that  men  desire,  for  even  if  I 
know  that  I have  some  incurable  disease  this 
will  not  make  me  happier  or  freer.  I must  al- 
ways choose:  between  peace  and  excitement,  or 
knowledge  and  blissful  ignorance.  And  so  on. 

So  what  is  to  be  done  to  restrain  the  cham- 
pions, sometimes  very  fanatical,  of  one  or  other 
of  these  values,  each  of  whom  tends  to  tram- 
ple upon  the  rest,  as  the  great  'tyrants  of  the 
20th  century  have  trampled  on  the  life,  liber- 
ty and  human  rights  of  millions  because  their 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  some  ultimate  golden 
future?  I am  afraid  I have  no  dramatic  answer 
to  offer:  only  that  if  these  ultimate  human  val- 
ues by  which  we  live  are  to  be  pursued,  then 
compromises,  trade-offs,  arrangements  have 
to  be  made  if  the  worst  is  not  to  happen.  So 
much  liberty  for  so  much  equality,  so  much  in- 
dividual self-expression  for  so  much  security, 
so  much  justice  for  so  much  compassion.  My 
point  is  that  some  values  clash:  the  ends  pur- 
sued by  human  beings  are  all  generated  by  our 


common  nature  but  their  pursuit  has  to  be  to 
some  degree  controlled  — liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  I repeat,  may  not  be  fully 
compatible  with  each  other,  nor  are  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity. 


Gallant  never  thought 

OF  CHEATING  ON  IQ_TEST 

W Iter  Mavis  Gallant  received  her  honorary  doc- 
torate on  Nov.  21.  She  talked  about  her  experience 
attending  a string  of  different  schools  and  some  of 
the  lessons  she  learned. 

When  I was  four  years  old  I was  put  in  a 
French  boarding  school  in  Montreal.  I 
was  English-speaking  and  yet  I was  always  at 
the  bottom  of  the  class  in  English.  The  reason 
was  I could  not  understand  a word  said  to  me 
by  any  of  the  English  teachers  and  the  teach- 
ers could  not  understand  me  because  I spoke 
English.  I think  they  understood  one  another 
— that  is,  the  English  spoken  with  a certain 
kind  of  accent.  But  that  was  precisely  what  I 
couldn’t  make  any  sense  of.  So  I had  the  worst 
marks  in  the  language  where  I should  have 
shone  and  triumphed. 

The  lesson  is  obvious:  there  is  nothing  one 
can  do  about  people  who  assume  or  have  been 
granted  authority  to  lay  down  the  law  and  who 
don’t  know  what  they  are  talking  about;  if 
you’ve  suffered  it  young,  you  will  always  re- 
member later  on  that  it  doesn’t  last.  It  passes 
like  a migraine  or  a heat  wave  or  a very  boring 
evening  you  can’t  leave  because  it  would  hurt 
people’s  feelings  — it  passes. 

In  this  particular  boarding  school  toys  were 
not  allowed,  but  I did  have  books.  There  was 
no  ruling  about  books  because  no  other  parent 
had  ever  asked  for  books  for  their  children. 
And  so  I had  the  most  essential  and  precious  el- 
ement in  the  development  of  a writer,  which  is 
reading  works  of  the  imagination.  I was  entirely 
— five  days  a week  and  sometimes  seven  — liv- 
ing in  a different  language,  which  I spoke  and 
wrote  easily  — but  English  was  established  at 
the  beginning  for  me  as  the  language  of  imag- 
ination. It  was  that  experience  (I  am  convinced) 
that  enabled  me  to  live  in  foreign  environments 
while  continuing  to  write  in  English. 

At  14 1 found  myself  quite  suddenly  in  a ju- 
nior high  school  in  one  of  the  eastern  states  in 
the  US.  They  didn’t  know  what  to  do  with  me 
or  where  to  put  me,  so  they  gave  me  what  was 
called  an  “intelligence  test,”  which  is  a thing 
that  doesn’t  exist  and  should  not  exist.  And  I 
received  an  IQof  85  and  this  figure  has  become 
the  standard  figure  for  dumb-bells  like  me. 


The  test  asked  questions  based  on  American 
current  events.  I could  have  answered  ques- 
tions on  whatever  I had  been  taught.  I could  re- 
cite reams  of  poetry.  I even  knew  some  of  the 
Psalms  and  part  of  the  Bible  by  heart.  I could 
have  quoted  and  identified  a great  deal  of 
Tennyson,  Scott  and  Byron  because  that  was 
what  was  taught  in  those  days.  I knew  Canadian 
geography  but  I didn’t  know  American  19th- 
century  presidents,  except  Lincoln.  And  so,  in 
that  context,  I was  not  just  ignorant,  I was  dim 
and  underdeveloped  — a dumb-bell. 

Now,  as  you  can  imagine,  my  mother  visit- 
ed the  principal  pretty  fast  and  that  is  how  I 
came  to  know  why  I had  failed  so  drastically. 
One  question,  which  really  was  a command, 
was  to  write  your  name  upside  down.  I did 
this  with  some  difficulty  and  it  turned  out  that 
obeying  that  command,  taking  it  seriously, 
was  ultimate  proof  I was  slow-witted.  A smart 
kid  was  the  one  who  turned  the  page  around 
and  wrote  upside  down.  Now  even  if  it  had 
crossed  my  mind  to  do  that,  given  my  training 
and  teaching,  I would  have  taken  it  to  be  cheat- 
ing and  I wouldn’t  have  done  it. 

So  I learned  and,  as  you  see,  have  not  for- 
gotten that  people  who  establish  these  things 
may  be  just  like  the  teachers  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, who  could  not  understand  me  when 
I spoke  in  English  class.  Or  who  thought  that 
you  were  actually  supposed  to  beat  the  system 
by  turning  your  page  upside  down,  and  that  that 
was  what  intelligence  was. 


iSv 


“G”  IS  FOR  GOOD  TEACHER 

Doris  Geddes,  a senior  tutor  in  mathematics  at 
Erindale,  was  presented  with  the  college's  teach- 
ing excellence  award  at  a reception  in  October. 
The  following  is  from  her  speech. 

ood  teaching  has  an  impact  similar  to  the 
AT*  ripple  effect  of  goodness.  We  may  never 
know  the  influence  we  have  had  on  others.  As 
a shy,  private  person  I recognize  I have  a sen- 
sitivity to  students.  My  philosophy  is  simple. 
I try  to  be  caring  and  consistent,  firm  but  fair, 
and  I have  high  expectations  of  them.  I like  to 
share  my  excitement  and  thirst  for  knowledge, 
believing  that  in  addition  to  facts  we  need  to 
appeal  to  feelings.  I have  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  understanding  finally  happen  for  a 
student:  the  change  from  confusion  and  despair 
to  order  and  hope.  This  result  is  every 
teacher’s  dream.  I encourage  students  to  use 
mnemonics  as  memory  aids  for  formulas  in 
mathematics.  If  I needed  a mnemonic  for  this 
happy  time  I might  use  the  letters  of  the  word 
excel.  “E”  would  remind  me  of  Erindale,  this 
green  oasis  of  University  of  Toronto  in 
Mississauga.  “X”  could  signify  the  mark  that  my 
experiences  at  Erindale  have  put  on  me  and  that 
I hope  I have  passed  along  to  my  students. 
“C”  would  recall  my  colleagues.  “E”  could  re- 
mind me  of  everyone  else  — family,  friends, 
students.  And  “L”  would  imprint  the 
memory  for  a lifetime. 


Campus  dragnet 

Items  culled  from  the  daily  summaries  of  incidents 
published  by  the  U ofT  Police. 

On  11/11/94  1:04  p.m.  Galbraith 
Building,  2nd  floor.  Theft  of  four 
bottles  of  wine.  Value:  $57.20. 

20/07/94  7:30  p.m.  Wallberg  Building. 
Student  injured  his  knee  playing  table  tennis. 
Transported  to  hospital. 

18/07/94  8:15  a.m.  Innis  College,  2 Sussex 
Ave.  Break  and  enter.  One  box  of  ice  cream 
stolen  from  a freezer.  Stolen  item  and 
property  damage  totalled  $240. 

05/07/94  2:45  p.m.  117  St.  George  St. 
Female  the  subject  of  obscene  comments  by 
construction  workers  at  construction  site. 
Incident  under  investigation. 

15/06/94  4:20  p.m.  Physics  Building,  west 
side  grate.  Three  squirrels  trapped  inside. 
Toronto  Humane  Society  called  in  to 
perform  rescue. 

10/03/94  11:10  a.m.  Robarts  Library,  11th 
floor.  Boyfriend  and  girlfriend  assaulted  each 
other,  charges  laid. 

25/09/93  5:48  a.m.  Devonshire  House 
North.  Strange  male  identified  as  a U of  T 
employee. 

15/09/93  2:01  a.m.  Sir  Daniel  Wilson 
Quadrangle.  Damage  to  grass.  Rock  salt 
thrown  on  grass  spelling  person’s  name. 
Damage:  $300. 

14/08/93  2:50  p.m.  Sigmund  Samuel  Library. 
Report  of  male  following  people.  Suspect 
gone  on  arrival. 

12/08/93  3:06  Wellesley  St.  Bridge.  Two 
males  arguing  over  driving  habits.  Officers 
resolve  problem  without  incident. 

14/06/93  1:52  a.m.  Banting  Institute,  front 
grass  area.  Newspaper  set  on  fire  by 
unknown  person(s).  Fire  put  : out  with 
extinguisher,  no  damage. 

28/04/93  4:30  p.m.  55  Harbord  St.,  Men’s 
Basement  Change  Room.  Theft  of  workout 
gear. 

28/04/03  5:25  a.m.  Devonshire  House  East. 
Student  trapped  in  his  room. 

19/03/93  8:00  p.m.  Robarts  Library.  Mischief 
to  chair. 

24/03/93  3:22  a.m.  5 Devonshire  PL,  North 
House.  Two  male  students  conveyed  to 
Women’s  College  Hospital.  The  students 
sustained  deep  cuts  to  their  foreheads  while 
surfing  on  the  floor  of  the  residence  hallway. 
04/02/93  11:07  a.m.  150  St.  George  St., 
Department  of  Economics.  Report  of  an 
unidentified  male  person  who  walked  into  an 
examination  room  just  before  exam  was  about 
to  start.  He  grabbed  a copy  of  the  exam 
papers  and  ran  out  of  the  door. 

24/01/93  12:44  p.m.  St.  George  Graduate 
Residence,  Room  B232.  Bathroom  ceiling 
collapsed.  Temporary  arrangements  made 
with  occupant. 

21/01/93  1:18  a.m.  Sir  Daniel  Wilson 
Residence.  Students  burning  old  pair  of  run- 
ning shoes  in  quad  area.  Fire  extinguished  by 
U of  T police. 

04/01/93  8:25  p.m.  St.  Michael’s  College 
Library.  Male  person  standing  outside  growl- 
ing at  students. 
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The  Serpent  in  the  Garden: 
Shakespeare  and  Marriage. 

Wednesday,  January  4 

Prof.  Catherine  Belsey,  University  of 
Wales.  140  University  College.  4 p.m. 
Comparative  Literature  and  English 


Cognitive  Function,  Age 
and  Brain  Neuropathology 
in  the  Dog. 

Wednesday,  December  14 
Prof.  Bill  Milgram,  Department  of 
Psychology.  4227  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Pharmacology 


Meetings 

Conferences 


Governing  Council. 

Wednesday,  December  14 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5:15  p.m. 

University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  January  3 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:10  p.m. 

Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  January  5 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:15  p.m. 

Planning  & Budget  Committee 

Tuesday,  January  1 0 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 


PONTIFICAL  INSTITUTE 
OF  MEDIAEVAL  STUDIES 
Sine  Nomine  Ensemble. 

Friday,  December  16 
Advent  concert.  St.  Stephen-in-the-Fields, 
365  College  St.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $10, 
students  and  seniors  $7. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 
Choral  Evensong. 

Wednesday,  January  4 
Trinity  College  Chapel  Choir;  Robert 
Hunter  Bell,  director.  Trinity  College 
Chapel.  5:30  p.m. 


To  December  15 

Work  produced  by  students  for  a fourth- 
year  elective  course.  SALA  Gallery,  230 
College  St.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
A Pride  of  Gifts:  Donations  from 
Our  Friends,  1990-1994. 

To  December  22 

A selection  of  gifts  over  the  past  five  years 
ranging  from  a Babylonian  cuneiform 
tablet  of  1789  BC  to  incunabula  to  mod- 
ern literary  manuscripts.  Hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Masters  of  Polish  Exlibris. 

December  8 to  January  31 

Highlights  the  bookplate  artistry  of 
many  of  Poland’s  major  artists;  co-spon- 
sored by  the  Polish  Heritage  Society  of 
Canada.  Main  display  areas.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  mid- 
night; Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 

January  3 to  January  26 

Out  of  Sight. 

Art  from  the  60s  selected  from  the  Hart 
House  Permanent  Collection.  East 
Gallery. 

The  Graphic  Eye. 

Works  on  paper  selected  from  the  Hart 
House  Permanent  College.  West  Gallery. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  11 
a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to 
4 p.m. 

FINE  ART 
January  5. 

January  5 to  January  31 

Recent  works  by  Teresa  Ascenplo,  Elaine 
Bowen,  Jolene  Broschart,  Julia  Hrivnak 
and  Laura  Stone;  Department  of  Fine  Art 
students.  Upper  Canada  Brewing 
Company,  2 Atlantic  Ave.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Saturday, TO  a.m.  to  8 p.m.; 
Sunday;  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 


Events  Notices 

The  Bulletin  is  always  pleased  to 
receive  notice  of  events.  Please  re- 
member, however,  that  we  need  the 
announcement  two  weeks  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  it  is  to 
appear  — please  consult  the  dead- 
lines section  at  the  end  of  the  Events 
section  to  be  sure.  We  also  need,  in 
the  case  of  speakers,  a full  first  name 
or  two  initials,  title  and  department 
(if  the  speaker  is  from 
U of  T)  or  institution  with  which 
the  person  is  affiliated.  Don’t  forget 
the  date,  time,  location  and  spon- 
soring department,  faculty  or  centre. 


Exhibitions 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Student  Furniture  Design. 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information for  Events  listings 
must  be  received  in  writing  at  The  Bulletin 
offices,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  floor,  by  the 
following  times: 


The  Bulletin 

invites  readers  to  submit  information  regarding  awards  and  honours 
as  well  as  death  notices  of  staff  and  faculty.  Please  include  as  much 
background  information  as  possible  and  in  the  case  of  obituaries, 
a CV  is  especially  welcome. 

Please  send,  deliver  or  fax  the  information  to: 

Jane  Stirling,  editor, 

21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  floor; 
fax,  978-7430. 


* 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  * SCHOOL  OF  CONTINUING  STUDIES 


Help  Your  Students  to  Help  Themselves 


The  Language  Learning  Unit  at  the  School  of  Continuing  Studies 

has  offered  academic  English  language  courses  to  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  for  twenty  years.  Our  teaching 
methods  are  based  on  the  latest  research  in  applied  linguistics. 
Apart  from  the  courses  listed  below  which  are  available  to  any 
student  for  $5  per  hour,  we  offer  diagnostic  services,  proficiency 
assessments,  and  faculty  support,  as  well  as  tailor-made  courses 
for  individual  departments. 

Critical  Reading 

Improving  Academic  Writing  Skills 
Listening  to  Lectures 
Presenting  in  Seminars 
Enriching  Vocabulary 
Improving  Accuracy:  Grammar 
Improving  Comprehensibility:  Pronunciation 

For  special  requests,  please  call  Marian  Tyacke 
(Academic  Coordinator)  at  (416)  978-6006. 

For  course  information,  please  call  Joan  Gordon  at  (416)  978-3902. 


INSTRUCTION  CLASSES 


KEEP  ACTIVE  THIS  WINTER 


Dance 

Golf 

Self  DEfENSE 
SwiivuviiiNq 
IXi  Chi 

TENNis  AN<J  Much  MORE 

REqisTRATioN  beqiNS  January  9.  CIasses  start  January  1 6. 

For  more  iNfoRMATioN  caII  978-5456  at  tIie  AtMetIc  Centre, 
55  HARboRd  Street  (at  SpAdiNA). 

See  dETAils  iix  tI-ie  AThlETic  Centre  CuidE. 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  S15  for  up  to  35  words  and  S.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before 
The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call:  978-2106. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
— Metro  & Area  — 


Available  December.  Sublet  6 months  or 
more.  Nicely  furnished  2-bedroom,  2-bath 
apartment  on  4th  floor  of  highrise.  Trees, 
eastern  sunrise;  steps  to  downtown  cam- 
pus. $1,150  inclusive.  351-1554. 

2-bedroom  apartment,  very  central,  subway 
access.  1 master  bedroom  with  2 queen- 
size  beds,  1 small  bedroom/den  with  pull- 
out bed  of  white  leather  and  white  cane 
furniture.  Great  stereo,  28"  TV,  VCR  & CDs. 
Indoor  pool  and  patio  — balcony  with  ap- 
propriate furniture,  flowers,  etc.  3-6  month 
lease.  Suitable  for  professor  or  faculty  mem- 
ber. Phone:  (416)  487-2580. 

Executive  condo  for  rent.  1-bedroom,  fur- 
nished. Excellent  location  to  University  (5- 
minute  walk),  Bay  & St.  Joseph. 
Recreational  facilities:  gym,  sauna,  pool, 
whirlpool, .table  tennis.  Parking  available. 
Very  reasonable.  Contact  Margaret,  day: 
591-5547;  evening:  848-0635. 

Toronto,  Rosedale  area,  available  early 
January  to  June  30,  3BR/2BA,  fully  fur- 
nished house  with  skylights,  fireplace,  hard- 
wood floors,  carport,  washer/dryer,  modern 
kitchen  with  dishwasher,  lovely  yard. 
$2,1 00/month.  Call  (416)  966-2800. 

Short-  or  long-term  apartment.  Annex  — 
one-bedroom,  fully  equipped,  immaculate, 
quiet,  smoke-  and  pet-free.  5 appliances, 
parking.  $300  per  week.  Walk  to  U of  T. 
Available  mid-December  (3  week  mini- 
mum). (416)  967-6474. 

Yonge/Eglinton.  Reasonably  priced  short- 
term rental  on  quiet  cul-de-sac.  Furnished. 


Available  February  to  September.  Fireplace, 
sauna.  Close  to  subway,  schools,  shop- 
ping. Call  Martin,  (416)  486-0672. 

One-bedroom  apartment,  furnished  or  un- 
furnished. Ground  floor  of  private  house  on 
Madison  Avenue;  walk  to  campus,  near 
subway  and  shops;  solarium  overlooking 
garden;  fireplace.  Available  January.  Short- 
or  long-term  lease.  $950  includes  cable 
TV;  hydro  extra.  (416)  962-0657. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 


Former  senior  administrator  (female,  mid- 
dle aged,  non-smoker,  non-drinker,  no  so- 
cial life,  no  pets,  boring,  super  responsible) 
now  testing  new  persona  as  freelance  writ- 
er seeks  inexpensive  accommodation  close 
to  TTC,  ideally  in  Annex,  beginning  February 
1 for  4-6  months.  Housesitting  an  option. 
References  available.  (416)  323-9429. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Annex  (Madison/Bernard).  Furnished  bed- 
room in  an  immaculate,  luxurious,  bed  and 
breakfast  home.  Very  quiet,  smoke-  and 
pet-free.  For  months  of  January-April  1995. 
$550  per  month.  (416)  967-6474. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Sabbatical  in  Avignon.  Restored  ancient 
farmhouse  on  a hill  overlooking  Provengal 
valley,  marvellous  views;  secluded  hamlet, 
not  isolated;  800  metres  to  village  school- 
house;  4 bedrooms,  two  baths  (one  en 
suite);  double  living-room,  central  heat, 


fully  equipped,  heated  swimming  pool  (sep- 
arate from  house,  can  be  closed  down  if  not 
needed);  September  1 — June  30. 
$1 ,475/month  (includes  pool  maintenance). 
978-8637,928-0122. 


Vacation  / Leisure 


Eco-Adventures:  Experience  the  rain  forest 
and  its  exuberant  nature.  Or  visit  Tikal  and 
other  ancient  ruins.  Belize,  Costa  Rica, 
Honduras,  Mexico,  Panama,  Venezuela, 
and  other  wonderful  destinations.  Call 
Margarita,  921-6644.  The  Travel  Office  Inc. 


Houses  8c 
Properties 
For  Saee 


Private  sale.  Immaculate  Annex  condo- 
minium townhouse  in  safe/quiet  complex. 
Two  storeys,  2 bedrooms  + den,  3 bath- 
rooms, fireplace,  1 ,400  sq.  ft.  plus:  sauna, 
patio,  backyard.  Minutes  to  campus,  sub- 
way, stores.  $229,000.  Tom  Klassen  927- 
9674  or  e-mail:  tklassen@epas.utoronto.ca 


Miscellany 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring,  con- 
fidential environment.  U of  T staff  extend- 
ed health  care  benefits  provide  excellent 
coverage.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts  Building, 
170  St.  George  Street,  961-3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munications enhancement  courses  in 
speaking  and  writing  for  English  as  Second 
Language  Speakers  with  good  language 
skills.  Groups  of  6-8.  Over  2,500  satisfied 


graduates.  Now  in  its  10th  year.  Gandy 
Associates.  533-1933. 

Psychologist  providing  individual,  group 

and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  relation- 
ship issues.  U of  T extended  health  plan  cov- 
ers psychological  services.  For  a consulta- 
tion call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  535-9432, 
140  Albany  Ave.  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

INDIVIDUAL  & COUPLE  THERAPY. 

Extended  health  benefits  provide  full  cov- 
erage for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Gale  Bildfell, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland 
Street  (near  Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  972- 
6789. 

Dr.  Rick  Lindal,  Registered  Psychologist. 

13  years’  experience  general  practice  for  in- 
dividuals and  couples.  Also  specializing  in 
issues  relating  to  job  stress,  chronic  ill- 
ness, bereavement,  sexual  identity  and  sex- 
ual abuse.  2 Carlton  Street,  Suite  1405, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5B 1 J3.  (416)  595-0958. 

Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experienced, 
knowledgeable  realtor  with  university  fac- 
ulty references.  Will  answer  all  queries  and 
send  information  about  retirement  or  in- 
vestment properties  in  Victoria.  No  cost  or 
obligation.  Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West,  3200 
Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8P  5G8. 

MASSAGE  THERAPY  naturally  effects  a re- 
laxation response.  Enjoy  a quiet  retreat 
from  the  stress  of  daily  life.  The  experi- 
ence will  rest  and  refresh  your  body  and 
mind.  Bloor/St.  George  location.  By  ap- 
pointment. Kathy  Dillon,  R.M.T.  787-1070. 

Phyllis’  Place  of  Esthetics.  Your  beauty 
solution  at  186  St.  George  at  Bloor.  Offering 
very  good  rates.  In  the  business  for  twen- 
ty-five years.  Facials:  $35.  Pedicures:  $25. 


Waxing  and  many  more  treatments  avail- 
able. Please  call  926-9449. 

Violet  Head,  Registered  Psychologist. 

Individual,  family  and  group  psychothera- 
py. Work  with  other  cultures,  womens’  is- 
sues, addictions,  depression,  etc.  U of  T 
staff  health  benefits  cover  cost.  200  St. 
Clair  Ave.  W.,  Suite  404,  Toronto  M4V 1 R1 . 
922-7260. 

RELAXING  GIFT.  Massage  therapy  in  a 
comfortable  environment  with  soothing 
music.  Gift  certificates  available  for  V2, 1 or 
1V2  hour  treatments.  Prices  are  $35,  $60 
and  $85  accordingly.  Lois  Piper,  R.M.T., 
290  St.  Clair  W.  323-1671. 

FRENCH  TRANSLATION  by  Ph  D.  student 
at  University  of  Toronto.  Four  years’  expe- 
rience in  academic  & scientific  documents. 
Rapid  and  reliable.  Tel.  (416)  463-7591, 
fax  (41 6)  463-5191. 

SUBJECTS  NEEDED!  ($50  Reimbursement 
for  your  time.)  Healthy  male  volunteers 
needed  to  serve  as  controls  for  a study  ex- 
amining postural  control  following  stroke. 
The  study  is  being  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Toronto  Department  of 
Physical  Therapy  and  The  Queen  Elizabeth 
Hospital.  The  time  commitment  is  approx- 
imately 4 hours.  If  you  are  40-70  years, 
130-160  lbs.,  5'3"-5'7"  and  are  interested 
in  participating,  please  contact  Susan  Dick 
(U  Of  T)  978-5837. 

SPEAK  ENGLISH  WELL.  Beginning  January: 
“Women’s  Conversation  Course”  (enjoy 
this  small  international  group  with  foreign 
faculty  wives,  $90).  “Nanny  course”  (pro- 
nunciation, vocabulary,  $96).  Weekly,  morn- 
ings, Eglinton/Allen  or  Yonge/Eglinton. 
Register  now!  Specialty  English  Programs 
(416)  483-2857. 


CUSTOMS  AND  TRAFFIC 


COURIERS 

Use  Courier  Guide  for  selection  of  couriers  with  preferred  university  discount  rates. 
Save  money ! 

EMERY  Worldwide  is  the  preferred  courier  and  Air  Freight  Forwarder  to  use  for  Air 
Shipments  from  the  USA. 

EMERY  has  a new  telephone  number  to  call  for  exports  and  pick-up. 

New  number  is  (905)  676-9970 

Exports: 

Country  of  Origin,  (where  goods  were  manufactured)  must  be  shown  on  all  customs 
invoices,  a NAFTA  requirement,  or  you  will  have  to  pay  USA  duties  on  goods  enter- 
ing the  USA,  where  otherwise  it  could  be  free.  Ship  by  EMERY  for  best  shipping  costs. 
Copies  of  export  invoice  and  EMERY  shipping  bills  available  from  our  office. 

New  for  March  1995  to  prepare  yourselves  for: 

All  courier  charges  MUST  be  charged  and  paid  for  on  the  University  of  Toronto 
MASTER  CARD  for  all  couriers  other  than  the  preferred  couriers  that  are  presently 
on  the  automated  courier  computer  payment  system.  Appropriation  number  payments 
will  no  longer  be  acceptable. 


CELLULAR  TELEPHONE  PROGRAM 


The  Purchasing  services  department  has  arranged  an  ‘Employee  Program’  for  full-time 
faculty  and  staff  to  purchase  cellular  telephones  from  either  of  our  two  vendors,  Bell 
Mobility  or  Cantel. 

Special  monthly  service  packages  are  available  with  reduced  air-time  rates,  home  billing 
and  significant  savings  on  purchases  of  most  popular  cellular  phones.  Each 
employee  is  eligible  to  have  a cellular  phone  under  these  agreements.  All  employees 
participating  in  this  offer  will  have  to  provide  their  own  personal  employee 
identification  number.  For  additional  information  call  the  Purchasing  services  depart- 
ment on  your  local  campus. 


LASER  TONER 
CARTRIDGES 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  costs  and  meet  our  environmental  responsibilities,  we  have  care- 
fully researched  and  analyzed  the  use  of  remanufactured  laser  toner  cartridges. 

In  the  past,  some  departments  have  been  plagued  with  sub-standard  and  inconsistent 
performance  and  subsequently  switched  back  to  original  cartridges. 

We  have  narrowed  down  the  field  to  the  Olivetti  data  laser  cartridge  which  has  been 
shown  to  meet  the  standards  we  require  on  a consistent  basis  and  has  been  performing 
well  for  many  departments  for  several  years. 

This  product  is  guaranteed  by  Olivetti  and  backed  up  with  technical  assistance  and  advice. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Stores  Services,  lower  level,  215  Huron  Street  is  now  stock- 
ing the  products. 

If  your  laser  printer  is  one  of  the  following  H.P.  models,  or  one  of  the  following  com- 
patibles noted  below,  please  call  STORES  at  978-2361  and  start  your  cost  savings. 

Hewlett  Packard  series  11  &111 
U of  T stock  # 4066700 

Hewlett  Packard  series  IIP  & 111P 
U of  T stock  #4066712 

Hewlett  Packard  series  11  SI  & 4SI 
U of  T stock  #4066697 

Hewlett  Packard  series  4 
U of  T stock  #4066685 

There  are  several  laser  printers  which  are  compatible,  e.g.  Apple,  Canon,  Q.M.S  etc. 
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Research  Notices 


For  further  information  and  application  forms  for  the  following  agencies,  please  contact  University  of  Toronto  Research  Services  (UTRS)  at  978-2163. 


Medicine  8c  Life  Sciences 
Canadian  Medical  Hall  of  Fame 
The  creation  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Hall 
of  Fame  represents  a celebration  of 
discovery  and  innovation  in  medicine  and 
medical  research.  Those  inducted  will  be 
selected  annually  in  the  following  cate- 
gories: clinical  medicine,  basic  medical 
research  and  applied  medical  research. 
Nominations  are  now  being  sought  for  the 
1995  inductees.  Deadline  is  January  15. 

Canadian  Red  Cross  Society 

The  research  and  development  program  of 
CRCS  offers  support  in  all  areas  of  collec- 
tion, testing,  processing  and  therapeutic 
use  of  blood  and  blood  products.  Funds 
are  currently  available  for  career  develop- 
ment fellowship  awards,  tenable  at 
Canadian  Red  Cross  blood  service 
centres  only.  Applications  are  made 
through  and  with  the  support  of  the 
medical  director  of  the  blood  services 
centre  at  which  the  applicant  intends  to 
Work.  Eligible  candidates  must  hold  a 
recent  PhD  (or  equivalent),  MD,  DDS 
or  DVM  plus  a recent  research  degree  in 
an  appropriate  health  field  or  equivalent 
research  experience  and  must  not  be 
registered  for  a higher  degree  at  the  time 
of  application.  The  application  proce- 
dure and  administration  of  the  fellow- 
ship rests  solely  with  the  chosen  blood 
services  centre.  Deadline  is  Januaiy  15. 

Connaught  Committee 
The  TAnson  professorship  program  allows 
faculties  or  departments  to  recruit  and 
appoint  new  junior  faculty  in  areas  that 
would  lead  to  new  research  directions  in 
the  health  sciences.  The  I’Anson  Fund 
supports  a limited  number  of  new  faculty 
positions  for  up  to  five  years.  These 
positions  should  be  tenure-stream  or 
equivalent  and  following  the  period  of 
TAnson  funding  are  to  be  supported  by 
the  University’s  operating  budget.  The 
competitition  is  open  to  all  U of  T 
faculties  where  medical  or  health  science 
research  is  performed.  Further  informa- 
tion is  available  from  the  Connaught 
Secretariat,  978-6475.  Deadline  is 
January  15. 

Howard  Hughes  Medical 
Institute 

Post-doctoral  research  fellowships  for 


physicians  are  offered  for  training  in 
fundamental  biological  and  biomedical 
research.  Awards  are  intended  for 
physicians  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
careers  where  the  first  medical  degree 
has  not  been  received  more  than  10 
years  prior  to  application.  Non-US 
citizens  must  study  in  the  US  and  have 
and  maintain  an  appropriate  visa. 
Deadline  is  January  4. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 
Fellowships  are  available  to  undertake 
research  training  prior  to  career  appoint- 
ments in  clinical  or  community  health 
research.  Candidates  must  intend  and  be 
able  to  pursue  a career  in  clinical  or 
community-related  research  in  Ontario. 
The  post-graduate  research  experience 
program  is  for  candidates  who  have 
completed  all  formal  research  and 
clinical  training  and  who  will  acquire 
further  research  experience  under  super- 
vision. The  graduate  studies  program  is 
for  health  professionals  to  undertake 
master’s  or  doctoral  degree  programs 
and  for  non-health  professionals  holding 
a master’s  degree  to  undertake  a doctoral 
degree  program.  Candidates  must  be 
Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants 
at  the  time  of  taking  up  the  award. 
Deadline  is  January  15. 

Pediatric  AIDS  Foundation 
The  foundation  has  announced  the  avail- 
ability of  funding  for  new  and/or  un- 
funded creative  and  innovative  research 
under  the  following  programs:  pediatric 
research  grants;  scholar  awards;  and 
pediatric  short-term  scientific  awards  for 
any  project  or  portion  of  a project 
directly  relevant  to  pediatric  AIDS.  The 
usual  signature  and  submission  proce- 
dures apply  for  letters  of  intent.  Further 
details  may  be  obtained  from  UTRS. 
Deadline  is  December  15. 

Savoy  Foundation 
Funding  is  available  for  research  in  a 
biomedical,  health  sciences  or  social  sci- 
ences discipline  related  to  epilepsy. 
Programs  include:  studentships;  post- 
doctoral and  clinical  research  fellow- 
ships; and  research  grants  valued  up  to 
820,000.  Projects  must  be  conducted  in 
Canada.  Deadline  for  all  programs  is 
January  15. 


Spinal  Cord  Research 
Foundation/Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  America 

The  foundation  supports  basic  medical 
research  and  provides  grants  for  projects 
that  deal  with  clinical,  psychosocial  or 
technological  research  of  importance  to 
persons  with  spinal  cord  injury  or  dys- 
function. Funding  is  available  under  four 
categories:  basic  and  clinical  research 
proposals  in  the  areas  of  medical,  psy- 
chosocial and  economic  effects  of  spinal 
cord  injury  or  dysfunction  and  interven- 
tions proposed  to  alleviate  these  effects; 
proposals  for  the  design  and  develop- 
ment of  new  and  improved  rehabilitative 
and  assistive  devices  for  the  spinal  cord 
injured  or  dysfunctional  population; 
post-doctoral  fellowships  (sponsored  by 
a senior  investigator);  and  conferences 
and  symposia  on  the  design  and  devel- 
opment of  new  and  improved  rehabili- 
tiative  and  assistive  devices.  The  full 
percentage  of  indirect  costs  should  be 
included  in  the  applicable  program 
budget.  Deadline  is  January  9. 

University  of  Toronto 
The  Ju/iusz,  Dorota  and  Zofia  (Zosia) 
Frist  Memorial  Prize  in 
Neuropsychopharmacology  is  awarded 
annually  to  a young  scientist  under  the 
age  of  35  who  is  an  author  or  major  co- 
author of  an  outstanding  published 
paper  in  psychopharmacology  and  who 
has  done  neurotransmitter  or  neurore- 
ceptor research  while  a graduate  student 
or  post-doctoral  fellow  at  U of  T.  The 
prize  of  $1,500  was  established  by  an 
endowment  from  Dr.  Karolina  Jus  in 
memory  of  her  parents  and  her  sister. 
Nominations  (with  c.v.  and  three  copies 
of  the  pubished  paper)  may  be  sent  to: 
Dr.  Philip  Seeman,  Frist  memorial  prize 
committee  chair,  4344  Medical  Sciences 
Building;  Dr.  Gregory  Brown,  director 
of  research,  Clarke  Institute  of 
Psychiatry,  250  College  St.;  or  Dr. 
George  Awad,  Department  of 
Psychiatry,  Wellesley  Hospital,  160 
Wellesley  St.  E.  Deadline  is  January  15. 

Physical  Sciences  8c 
Engineering 
Atmospheric  Environment 
Service/NSERC 

The  objective  of  theAES/NSERC  science 


subvention  program  is  to  support  re- 
search activities  and  to  help  provide  for 
the  development  of  highly  qualified 
people  in  the  field  of  atmospheric  and 
related  sciences.  Current  priorities 
include  climate  change,  ground  level 
ozone  and  smog,  airborne  toxics,  strato- 
spheric ozone  depletion,  acid  rain 
verification  and  effects  and  emergency 
environmental  prediction.  Deadline  is 
January  16. 

Natural  Sciences  8c  Engineering 
Research  Council  of  Canada 
The  submission  of  a letter  of  intent 
(NSERCform  190)  for  collaborative 
project  grants,  normally  due  mid-January, 
is  no  longer  required.  Full  proposals 
should  be  submitted  on  forms  lOland 
100.  Appendix  E (referee  suggestions)  to 
form  101  is  now  an  absolute  requirement. 
Deadline  at  NSERC  is  May  1. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  8c 
Training 

The  university  research  incentive  fund  is 
designed  to  increase  the  research  capacity 
and  expertise  of  Ontario  universities  and 
to  strengthen  partnerships  between  the 
universities  and  industry.  The  program 
will  match,  dollar-for-dollar,  eligible 
investments  by  the  private  sector  in 
contractual  university-based  research. 
Researchers  interested  in  applying  for  a 
URIF  award  are  encouraged  to  contact 
UTRS  (978-7040)  for  applications  and 
information.  Subject  to  confirmation, 
the  next  URIF  deadline  for  receipt  of 
applications  at  the  ministry  is  January 
31.  Deadline  date  at  UTRS  is 
January  24. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 
December  15 

Arthritis  Society  — clinical  assistant 
(renewals),  research  scholar,  research 
scientist,  research  grants,  multi-centre 
group  grants 

Association  for  Canadian  Studies  — 
intercultural/interregional  exchange 
program 

Damon  Runyon  - Walter  Winchell 
Cancer  Research  Fund  — fellowships 
December  22 

Lithoprobe  — geoscience  projects 
December  31 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Research  Council 


— research  grants 
January  1 

Anna  Fuller  Foundation  — fellow- 

international  Union  Against  Cancer 

— Yamagiwa  Yoshida  memorial  study 
grants 

Myoclonus  Research  Foundation, 

Inc.  (US)  — clinical  and  basic  research 

grants 

JANUARY2 

Canadian  Genome  Analysis  8c 
Technology  Program  — research  and 
career  development  letters  of  intent 

Whitaker  Foundation  — preliminary 
applications 
January  9 

Spinal  Cord  Research/Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America  — research 
grants 
January  10 

SSHRC  — major  collaborative 
research  initiatives  program  (letter  of 
intent) 

January  15 

Alzheimer’s  Association  Inc.  (US) 

— research  grants,  faculty  scholars 
awards 

Canadian  Medical  Hall  of  Fame  — 
nominations 

Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  — 
blood  services  career  development 
fellowships 

Connaught  Committee  — TAnson  . 
professorship 

Crohn’s  8c  Colitis  Foundation  of 
Canada  — summer  student  scholar- 

Lalor  Foundation  — post-doctoral 
fellowships 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health  — 
graduate  studies  fellowships,  research 
fellowships 

Ontario  Thoracic  Society  — re- 
search grants 

Savoy  Foundation  - — research 
grants,  studentships,  post-doctoral 
and  clinical  research  fellowships 
January  30 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Eye  Research 
Foundation,  Inc.  — research  grants, 
scholarships,  fellowships,  studentships 
January  31 

Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis 
Society  of  Canada  — research  grants 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Transportation 

— highway  safety  research  grants 


Graduate faculty  please  call  the  PhD  oral  examination  office  at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time  and  location  for  these  listings. 


Tuesday,  December  13 
Maureen  Rose  Ford,  Department 
of  Education,  “Being  in  the 
Known:  Educational  Implications 
of  Situated  Knowledges.” 
Prof.  D.  Boyd. 

Michael  David  McCool, 
Department  of  Computer  Science, 
“Analytic  Signal  Processing  for 
Computer  Graphics  Using 
Polyhedral  Splines.” 

Prof.  E.  Fiume. 

Shu-Ning  Sciban,  Department  of 
East  Asian  Studies,  “Wang 
Wenxing’s  Poetic  Language.” 
Prof.  M.  Dolezelova. 

Anthony  Craig  Squires, 
Department  of  Philosophy, 
“Memories  of  Truth, 

Habits  of  Following.” 

Prof.  C.G.  Normore. 

Thursday,  December  15 
Gavin  Terence  Colvert, 
Department  of  Philosophy, 
“Aquinas  on  Rationality,  Freedom 


and  Deformed  Choice.” 

Prof.  C.G.  Normore. 

Debra  Joanne  Jensen,  Centre  for 
the  Study  of  Religion,  “Mysticism 
and  Social  Ethics:  Feminist 
Reflections  on  Their  Relationship 
in  the  Works  of  Evelyn  Underhill, 
Simone  Weil  and  Meister 
Eckhart.” 

Prof.  D.D.  Evans. 

Christabelle  Laura  Sethna, 
Department  of  Education,  “The 
Facts  of  Life:  The  Sex  Instruction 
of  Ontario  Public  School 
Children,  1900-1950.” 

Prof.  R.R.  Pierson. 

Daniel  Skarlicki,  Faculty  of 
Management,  “Increasing 
Citizenship  Behaviour  within  a 
Public  and  a Private  Sector  Labour 
Union:  A Test  of  Organizational 
Citizenship  Behaviour.” 

Prof.  G.P.  Latham. 

Friday,  December  16 
John  Clement  Ball,  Department  of 


English,  “Satire  and  the  Post- 
Colonial  Novel:  V.S.  Naipaul, 
Chinua  Achebe,  Salman  Rushdie.” 
Prof.  W.J.  Howard. 

Jonathan  Seth  Burgess, 
Department  of  Classical  Studies, 
“The  Death  of  Achilles  in  the 
Iliad.”  Prof.  E.I.  Robbins. 

Lorna  Jean  Butler,  Institute  of 
Medical  Science,  “A  Study  to 
Determine  the  Relationship  of 
Situation-Specific  Variable  and 
Cognitive  Appraisal  of  Illness 
Experiences  to  Adjustment  to 
Illness.”  Prof.  J.E.  Till. 

Catherine  Chandler-Crichlow, 
Department  of  Education,  “A 
Comparison  of  Facilitators’  Use  of 
Summarizing  vs.  Synthesizing 
Intervention  Techniques  on 
Cognitive  Performance  in 
Computer  Mediated  Conferences.” 
Prof.  L.E.  Davie. 

Louis  E.  Fenech,  Centre  for  South 
Asian  Studies,  “Playing  the  Game 


of  Love:  The  Sikh  Tradition  of 
Martydom.”  Prof.  W.H.  McLeod 

Margaret  Helen  Hobbs, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Gendering  Work  and  Welfare: 
Women’s  Relationship  to  Wage- 
Work  and  Social  Policy  in  Canada 
during  the  Great  Depression.” 
Prof.  R.R.  Pierson. 

Robert  Harry  Edward  Hudson, 
Department  of  Chemistry, 
“Synthesis  and  Studies  on 
Branched  Oligonucleotides.” 
Prof.  M.T.  Damha. 

James  William  Noel  Leatch, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Military  Involvement  in  Higher 
Education:  A History  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Contingent, 
Canadian  Officers’  Training 
Corps.”  Prof.  G.  Geis. 

Philip  Kwok-Tai  Mok, 
Department  of  Electrical  8c 
Computer  Engineering,  “Design 
of  High-Current  and  High-Speed 


Semiconductor  Devices  for  Power 
Integrated  Circuits  Applications.” 
Prof.  C.A.T.  Salama. 

Bjorn  Johan  Niclas  Stiernholm, 
Department  of  Immunology,  “In 
vitro  Studies  on  the  Structure  and 
Rearrangement  Process  at 
the  Human  Immunoglobulin 
Lambda  Locus.” 

Prof.  N.  Berinstein. 

Monday,  December  1 9 
Christine  Margaret  Kampny, 
Department  of  Botany,  “Evolution 
of  Flower  Shape  in  Veroniceae 
(Scrophulariaceae).”  Profs. 
N.G.  Dengler  and  T.A.  Dickinson. 

Cornelia  Kappler,  Department  of 
Physics,  “Symmetry-Based  Models 
for  Modulated  Phases  in  UPdj 
and  BCCD.”  Prof.  M.B.  Walker. 

Geoffrey  Martin  Rockwell, 
Department  of  Philosophy, 

“A  Definition  of 
Philosophical  Dialogue.” 

Prof.  P.W.  Gooch. 
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Kalyanee  Viraswami,  Department 

Heather  Dawn  Sheardown, 

of  Statistics,  “Higher  Order 

Department  of  Chemical 

Asymptotics  and  Robustness.” 

Engineering  8c  Applied 

Prof.  N.M.  Reid. 

Chemistry,  “Methods  of 

Gordon  Allen  Wichert, 

Corneal  Epithelial  Wound 
Healing.” 

Department  of  Zoology,  “Effects 

Prof.  Y.-L.  Cheng. 

of  Toronto  Regional 

Development  Processes  on  the 

Friday,  January  6 

Dynamics  of  Stream  Ecosystems 

Peter  Anthony  John  Bascom, 

as  Reflected 

Department  of  Electrical  8c 

by  Fish  Associations.” 

Computer  Engineering, 

Prof.  H.A.  Regier. 

“Influence  of  Flow  Conditions  on 

Tuesday,  December  20 

the  Backscattered  Doppler 
Ultrasound  Signal.” 

Ian  David  Hogg,  Department 

Profs.  R.S.C.  Cobbold 

of  Zoology,  “Community, 

and  K.W.  Johnston 

Population  and  Individual- 

Based  Responses  of 

Valentina  Baslyk,  Department  of 

Stream  Invertebrates  to  a 

Slavic  Languages  8c  Literatures, 

Simulated  Global  Warming 

“Venedikt  Erofeev’s  Moskva- 

Temperature  Increase: 

Petushki:  The  Subversive 

An  Ecosystem  Level 

Samizdat  Text.” 

Manipulation.” 

Prof.  N.N.  Shneidman. 

Prof.  D.D.  Williams. 

Sonia  Helene  Labatt, 

Tom  Jaeger,  Department  of 
Anatomy  8c  Cell  Biology, 

Department  of  Geography, 

“Dissociation  of  Neural 

“Corporate  Response  Toward 

Substrates.  Underlying 

Environmental  Issues:  A Case 

Morphine’s  Reinforcing  and 

Study  ofPackaging.” 

Discriminative  Effects” 

Prof.  V.W.  Maclaren. 

Prof.  D.  van  der  Kooy. 

Wednesday,  January  4 

Russell  Tracey  McCutcheon, 

Fadi  Fouad  Abou-Rihan, 

Centre  for  the  Study  of 

Department  of  Philosophy, 

Religion,  “Manufacturing 

“Repetitions.” 

Religion:  The  Discourse  on  Sui 

Prof.  R.  Comay. 

Generis  Religion  and  the 

Thursday,  January  5 

Politics  of  Nostalgia.” 
Prof.  N.  McMullin. 

Andrew  George  Lam  Wing 

Hwang,  Department  of 

Erika  Vivian  Simpson, 

Aerospace  Science  8c 

Department  of  Political  Science, 

Engineering,  “The  Transport 

“Canada’s  Contrasting  Alliance 

of  Impurities  in 

Commitments  and  the 

the  Boundary  Region  of  the 

Underlying  Beliefs  and 

Joint  European  Torus 

Assumptions  of  NATO 

(JET)  Tokamak.” 

Defenders  and  Critics.” 

Prof.  P.C.  Stangeby. 

Prof.  R.C.  Pratt. 

PhD  Orals  Correction: 

Jinfen  Yan,  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Religion, 
“Utilitarianism  in  Chinese  Thought.” 
Profs.  J.  Ching  and  W.  Sumner. 

The  Centre  apologizes  for  the  error. 
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GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
ELECTION  1995 


Governing  Council  is  composed  of  50 
members  including  the  President,  the 
Chancellor,  1 6 government  appointees, 

12  teaching  staff,  8 alumni,  8 students, 

2 administrative  staff  and  2 presidential 
appointees.  Council  and  its  Boards  are 
responsible  for  approval  of  such  items  as: 

• academic  and  incidental  fees 

• establishment  of  new  academic 
programs 

• major  admissions  and  awards  policy 

• the  University’s  budget 

• campus  planning  and  capital  projects 

• personnel  policies 

• campus  and  student  services 

Information  and  nomination 
forms  are  available  from: 

Susan  Girard 
Chief  Returning  Officer 
Room  106  Simcoe  Hall 
978-8428 

The  membership  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University. 

Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  of  a wide  variety  of  individuals. 


Nominations  open: 

January  16th,  9 a.m. 

Nominations  close: 

January  27th,  noon. 

Positions: 

• 4 teaching  staff  seats  (A&S  Federated; 
A&S  Sciences;  Engineering;  Medicine) 

• 4 full-time  undergraduate  student  seats 

• 2 part-time  undergraduate  student  seats 

• 2 graduate  student  seats 

• 1 administrative  staff  seat 


HELPING  THE  WORLD 
WRITE  NOW 


CODE 

Self-sufficiency  through 
literacy  in  the  developing  world 
For  information,  call  1-800-661-2633 


<ZMu  1 1 i m e d 


Book /CD-ROM  package  $140.00*  Random  House  Unabridged  Dictionary 

• CD-ROM only, Windows $110.00  Second  Edition,  Newly  Revised  and  Updated 

New  CD-ROM  Version 

■Book  package  with  Windows  CD  with  Pronunciations  and  Line  Art 


A Brief  History  of  Time  on  CD-ROM 

Stephen  Hawking's  bestselling  book  is  now  an  interactive  adventure,  integrating 
graphics,  movies,  and  animations  with  the  complete  text.  Compatible  with  both 
Windows  and  Mac.  $64.70 

The  Way  Things  Work  on  CD-ROM  for  Windows 

David  Macaulay's  spectacular  book  is  now  a spectacular  CD-ROM,  with  more 
than  1 ,500  screens  and  pop-ups,  more  than  1 ,000  illustrations,  more  than  300 
animations,  and  60  minutes  of  audio.  $100.00 

The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  / Electronic  Version 

Have  instant  access  to  Canada's  bestselling  dictionary,  with  120,000  entries  and 
190,000  definitions,  with  special  attention  to  scientific  and  technical  vocabulary. 
CD-ROM,  Mac  or  Windows  Disks.  $177.35 

Leonard  Maltin’s  Movie  & Video  Guide  1995  / Book  and  Disk  Package 

Rnd  everything  about  the  movies  from  North  America's  favourite  expert.  Search 
19,000  films  by  Actor,  Director,  Ratings,  Awards,  Year  of  Release,  or 
Format  Windows.  $37.00 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

CANADIAN  INTERNET  HANDBOOK 
1 9 9 5 E ditlon,  Revised  and  Expanded  $21 .95 


University  of  Toronto 
Bookstores 


214  College  St  In  the  Koffler  Centre  •Mon-Frl  9-6,  Sat  10-5,  Sun  12-5  978-7907  •books@gpu.utcc.utoronto.ca 


GET 

Dizzy 

AFTER 

DINNER 


Tire  Jazz  Scene 

Weeknights:  10  p.m. 

10  p.m. 


Saturdays:  6 a.m. — Noon/7  p.m. 

Non-commercial  Radio 
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Of  Mice  and  Medicine 

When  animal  rights  are  rated  on  the  same  scale  as  human  rights  it's  time  to  ponder 
By  Robert  Harrison 


The  use  of  laboratory  animals 

for  research  purposes  is  increas- 
ingly the  target  of  animal  rights 
groups.  In  recent  months  local  student 
groups  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  about  this  issue  in 
demonstrations  on  campus,  particularly  at 
the  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

These  public  demonstrations  are  typi- 
cally one-sided.  While  the  vocal  propo- 
nents of  animal  rights  are  fighting  for  a 
“cause,”  most  biomedical  researchers  are 
busy  working  and  don’t  want  to  be  in- 
volved in  such  distractions.  Furthermore, 
because  of  the  militant  nature  of  some  ex- 
tremists in  the  animal  rights  movement 
(e.g.,  the  Animal  Liberation  Front),  it  is 
not  without  risk  for  scientists  to  publicly 
defend  their  use  of  animals  in  research. 

Within  our  university  community  it  is 
appropriate  that  from  time  to  time  we 
openly  examine  the  issues  surrounding  the 
use  of  laboratory  animals,  not  least  be- 
cause our  institution  actively  supports  the  work  of  a large  num- 
ber of  basic  and  clinical  scientists  whose  research  involves  the 
use  of  animals.  I hope  that  everyone  associated  with  the 
University,  especially  those  who  are  rather  distant  from  the 
biomedical  field,  will  never  find  themselves  needing  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  fact  that  their  institution  supports  research  using 
animals. 


The  reporting  of  recent  animal  rights 
demonstrations  has  thankfully  been  done  quite  responsibly  by 
our  Canadian  news  media.  However,  in  recent  years  animal 
rights  groups  have  gradually  increased  their  influence  to  the  point 
of  impinging  upon  the  ability  of  scientists  to  carry  out  impor- 
tant research  projects.  The  animal  rights  lobby  at  the  provin- 
cial and  federal  levels  is  continuous  and  often  rather  Effective. 
In  addition,  children  in  schools  are  increasingly  exposed  to 
the  animal  rights  opinion,  often  within  the  curriculum. 

At  least  two  organizations  have  been  established  to  counteract 
this  movement:  Canadians  for  Health  Research  and  Partners 
in  Research.  Both  help  to  rebut  the  allegations  of  animal  rights 
groups  and  provide  a more  balanced  perspective  on  the  use  of 
animals  in  biomedical  research.  U of  T has  also  taken  additional 
initiatives  to  educate  and  provide  more  factual  evidence.  For 
example,  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  a speakers  bureau  has 
been  established  to  provide  lectures  to  high  school  and  college 
students.  We  hope  that  such  a proactive  approach  will  balance 
the  animal  rights  propaganda  permeating  the  educational 
system.  It  is  important  for  all  mature  and  thinking  individuals 
to  consider  arguments  in  which  human  rights  and  animal  rights 
are  on  even  footing! 


Perhaps  the  most  important  concept  to  understand 
is  the  difference  between  animal  rights  groups  and  animal  wel- 
fare groups.  The  latter  have  as  their  mandate  the  responsible 
and  humane  care  of  any  animals  that  co-exist  with  humans. 
Welfare  groups  are  represented  by  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Humane  Societies  and  work  to  prevent  cruelty  and  suffering  in 
animals,  to  educate  the  public  on  the  care  of  pets,  to  provide 
shelter  to  abandoned  pets. 

Animal  rights  groups  on  the  other  hand  start  with  the 
premise  that  humans  and  animals  have  equivalent  rights. 
Ultimately  their  goal  is  to  stop  all  “exploitation”  of  animals 
including  the  elimination  of  hunting,  fishing,  breeding  and 
rearing  of  animals  for  food  and  clothing  and  the  cessation  of  all 
biomedical  research  using  animals.  According  to  their  basic  phi- 
losophy human  beings  have  no  special  rights  over  animals  and 
any  use  of  animals  by  Homo  Sapiens  is  speciesism  (equivalent  to 
racism). 

One  of  the  major  stumbling  blocks  for  the  animal  rights 
movement  is  that,  to  avoid  charges  of  hypocrisy,  individual 
supporters  really  should  be  vegetarian,  never  wear  clothing  or 


shoes  made  from  animal  products,  keep  no  pets  and  refuse  al- 
most all  medical  treatment  and  drugs  that  have  been  developed 
from  animal  research.  These  requirements  make  it  rather  dif- 
ficult for  individuals  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  philosophy  of  an- 
imal rights.  However,  there  is  considerable  support  for  some  of 
the  goals  and  an  attack  on  the  use  of  animals  in  biomedical  re- 
search is  one  of  the  easier  tenets  of  the  movement  to  support. 

Animal  rights  supporters  often  try  to  play  on  the  sentiments 
of  a generally  uninformed  lay  public.  One  tactic  is  to  claim  that 
our  lost  pets  are  collected  and  used  as  experimental  animals  in 
research  laboratories.  The  truth  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  all 
research  animals  are  rodents  such  as  rats  and  mice.  Less  than 
one  percent  of  experimental  animals  are  cats  and  dogs,  some 
which  may  have  come  from  animal  shelters.  The  reality  is  that 
for  every  dog  or  cat  used  in  biomedical  research,  hundreds  are 
“put  down”  in  animal  pounds  because  they  have  been  abandoned. 
Thus,  while  it  is  true  that  pounds  do  provide  animals  for  use 
in  medical  research,  these  animals  would,  in  any  case,  be 
euthanized. 
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Evidence  of  how  far  the  animal  rights  movement  has  pro- 
gressed is  seen  in  the  fact  that  even  some  health  care  professionals 
now  question  the  use  of  animals  in  biomedical  research.  It  is  in- 
credible that  someone  who  is  trained  as  a physician  or  a nurse 
should  denounce  the  methods  on  which  most  of  the  knowledge 
of  their  profession  is  based. 

The  declared  agenda  of  animal  rights  groups  is  to  stop  all 
biomedical  research  using  animals.  In  support  of  this  goal  they 
argue  that  modern  society  has  as  much  knowledge  of  living 


systems  as  it  needs.  (The  relevant 
metaphor  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  “I’m 
all  right  Jack,  pull  up  the  ladder.”)  A log- 
ical response  to  this  argument  is  that  if 
animal  rights  groups  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  had  been  able  to  halt  research 
using  animals,  many  of  us  would  not  be 
around  today.  With  80  percent  of  Nobel 
Prizes  in  physiology  and  medicine  award- 
ed for  discoveries  using  animals,  with 
virtually  all  medications  and  vaccines 
developed  and  tested  on  animals,  with 
virtually  all  surgical  techniques  devel- 
oped using  experimental  animals,  we 
would  be  in  a sorry  state,  indeed,  had 
the  animal  rights  movement  held  sway  a 
century  ago.  It  does  not  take  an  enormous 
leap  of  imagination  to  envisage  our 
children’s  and  grandchildren’s  plight  100 
years  hence  if  the  biomedical  research  is 
halted  now. 

The  usual  counter-argument  is  that 
we  should  develop  and  use  “alternatives,” 
replacing  animals  in  research.  For  example,  why  can’t  we  in- 
vestigate living  systems  based  on  computer  models?  Why  can’t 
we  use  modern  high  technology  (e.g.,  non-invasive  medical 
imaging)  in  research  using  humans,  rather  than  carry  out 
animal  experiments?  The  simple  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  no 
computer  can  be  a substitute  for  a complex  living  organism. 
Computers  only  operate  according  to  the  information  with 
which  they  are  programmed.  They  cannot  generate  new  knowl- 
edge about  complex  living  systems.  Ask  yourself,  would  you  take 
a new  drug  that  had  only  been  tested  on  a computer? 

Another  emotional  issue  put  forward  by  the  abolitionists  is 
that  animal  research  involves  pain  and  suffering;  it  is  inherently 
cruel.  This  is  far  from  the  truth  and,  frankly,  an  insult  to 
biomedical  scientists.  The  fact  is  that  almost  all  research  is 
carried  out  using  anaesthetics  and  analgesics  similar  to  the 
procedures  used  in  human  surgery.  Pain  and  distress  in 
experimental  animals  is  something  that  researchers  stridently 
act  to  avoid.  The  heart-rending  images  that  animal  rights 
activists  repeatedly  use  to  portray  cruelty  to  animals  in  research 
laboratories  illustrate  a few  very  isolated  cases,  in  most 
instances  dating  back  decades  and  in  some  cases  fabricated. 


Finally  it  should  be  noted  that  all  research  using 
animals  is  carefully  regulated.  In  Canada,  for  example,  exten- 
sive guidelines  of  the  Canadian  Council  on  Animal  Care  are 
strictly  applied.  At  the  provincial  level  we  have  the  Animals  for 
Research  Act.  More  important,  at  the  institutional  level  we  have 
animal  care  committees  which  are  set  up  to  monitor  and 
control  the  use  of  experimental  animals  in  research.  Such 
committees  are  made  up  of  veterinarians,  experts  in  medical  and 
other  research  fields  as  well  as  community  representatives. 
These  committees  authorize  research  procedures  involving 
animals  and  ensure  that  animals  are  only  used  for  scientifical- 
ly valid  research  projects.  They  also  confirm  that  there  are  no 
reasonable  alternatives  to  the  use  of  animals.  Whilst  the  animal 
care  committees  are  effective  controls  in  the  system  to  permit 
only  necessary  and  humane  use  of  animals,  they  are  no  substi- 
tute for  the  fact  that  most  biomedical  researchers  are  not  with- 
out ethical  and  moral  fibre.  They  too  share  with  us  all  a gen- 
eral compassion  for  lower  animal  species  and  indeed  support 
wholeheartedly  animal  welfare  groups  in  their  endeavour  to 
prevent  cruelty  and  unnecessary  suffering. 

As  for  animal  rights,  there  is  good  reason  to  claim  that, 
ultimately,  humans  have  rights  that  are  above  those  of 
non-human  species.  We  have  evolved  to  use  other  species  as  a 
source  of  nutrition  and  clothing  and  we  keep  animals  as  pets 
(according  to  the  animal  rights  movement,  this  is  a form  of  slav- 
ery). And  just  as  we  have  benefited  from  previous  biomedical 
research,  we  need  to  continue  animal  experimentation  in  order 
to  be  able  to  offer  health  benefits  for  future  generations. 

Robert  Harrison  is  a professor  in  the  Departments  of  Otolaryngology 
and  Physiology  and  chair  of  the  Un  iversity  An  imal  Care  Committee. 
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